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Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN, 

T is customary for an incoming President of this Society 

| to make some sort of address within his first year, the 
subject and style being left to himself to determine. 

In considering what I should select to speak about, this 
afternoon, I had to remember a pitfall into which some 
speakers in my position in other societies have been known to 
fall—namely that those who are not gifted with profundity 
think that they must for once pose as deep philosophers and 
omniscient instructors, and deliver their address on those 
lines ; while on the other hand some of the truly wise con- 
sider it their duty to be popular, and to assume a style of 
facetious levity—which only makes the audience laugh at them 
instead of with them. 

In view of these dangers, and as I am neither sapient nor, 

1 The Society expressed a desire that the Address should be printed as delivered. 
Its conversational style bas therefore not been altered. 

I 
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I hope, quite foolish, 1 made up my mind to take a straightfor- 
ward intermediate course, and give you what any man can give, 
and what is sometimes the only thing which a man has to 
offer, one’s own experiences, on the chance of being able to 
interest you, not in what I personally have undertaken, but 
in the principles which have from time to time emerged. 
I shall therefore venture to narrate how I came to be a biblio- 
grapher—if I am one—and then to put before you shortly— 
this is the real point—the problems which I found my self 
‘ up against ’ from time to time. 

As to myself I shall say no more to start with, than that I am 
a Gloucestershire man and that I have this month completed 
a half-century of life at Oxford. From this fact the more pro- 
found among us will be able to conjecture when I first came up 
to the University. 

It was before my degree that I learnt my first bibliographical 
lesson. It is one that I dare say we have all learnt. It is that, 
given a fair amount of natural aptitude and some power of 
concentration, we can definitely get a sort of super-faculty for 
dealing with the book or books before us. I was grinding, at the 
call of duty, at Greek and Latin for Classical Moderations, and 
I find that on July 5, 1871 I first noted down a few misprints in 
Liddell and Scott—a Greek lexicon which I had till then 
regarded as an impeccable authority, even in details. ‘Then 
more misprints came somehow : 327 turned up before the end 
of that year: 533 in the next year, and soon. It was possible, 
it seemed, to get a power of detecting misprints, not exactly 
unaccountable. but quite beyond reasonable expectation. 
This was some encouragement to know: but the hard work 
and the aptitude were of course quite necessary preliminaries. 
We all know about Newton and the apple and what he saw in it 
(being fully prepared), which other people had not seen, but I 
prefer to take the very latest example—October 1920. We 
have most of us perused a Quarto of Shakspeare, in facsimile 
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or otherwise ; but the new fact which at least one of them 
discloses about the ways of Elizabethan compositors was not 
seen by any one until the vision came about a fortnight ago to 
our kindly autocrat and honorary secretary, Mr. A. W. Pollard. 

Another point about that Liddell and Scott. My friends 
tried hard to dissuade me from wasting time over these 
wretched little lists of errata, when I ought to be working for 
Moderations, but I was wicked enough to stick to it. I do not 
want to draw any immoral moral on the rewards of iniquity, 
but—to make a long story short—I have before my mind a scene 
some years later in the Deanery at Christ Church, when a voice 
from about seven feet above me (Dean Liddell was standing on 
a sort of bench in front of the fire, and I sitting in a very low 
chair) offered me the Editorship of the Lexicon. Luckily 1 
remembered in time those old lines :— 

* Condendaque Lexica mandat 
Damnatis—poenam pro poenis omnibus unam—.’ 


Though I was not able to accept the offer, the truth remains 
that these, insignificant and discouraged lists, did lead, not 
only to a discovery of an aptitude for details, but also pretty 
directly to work on the Lexicon and finally to a good offer. 
When one has found out a differentia in oneself, that way 
probably lies success.’ 

After my degree in 1874 I had the opportunity of staying on 
at Oxford, and so became interested in the history and litera- 
ture of the place : who could possibly help it ? And I accident- 


1 T used to know a Head of a House at Oxford, a fine old English gentleman, 
without more learning than a gentleman should have, but shrewd and kindly. 
He was discussing the freshmen with some of the Fellows during an early morning 
walk, and the case of a freshman was mentioned, of whom little was known except 
that he came up with the reputation of being able to put his fist into his mouth. 
He had a wide frog-like mouth and a small aristocratic fist. There was no obvious 
remark to make, when the Head suddenly said ‘ Well, I suppose every one can do 
something better than any one else—and he’d better do it’. That is what I am 
trying to express. 

1 2 
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ally noticed, in 1878, that in the well-known Bliss Sale of 
twenty years before, the catalogue contained a list of Oxford 
books possessed by Dr. Philip Bliss, arranged in chronological 
order. It seemed to me that it would be rather nice to copy 
out that list (as it contained not more than about 1,300 books), 
and see if it was exhaustive. Exhaustive! well, it’s the usual 
story. I suppose I have now noted not 1,300, but about 20,000 
more Oxford books. And there-out emerges what seems to me 
a sound principle in bibliography—that it is better to choose 
a limited subject, one within your capacity, and let it expand, 
rather than too wide a subject which you have subsequently 
tocontract. It is as Browning says :— 
‘That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it : 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 

Dies, ere he knows it.’ 

Not only does every subject grow, when looked into, but 
there are few sadder feelings than when you realize that you 
have taken too much on yourself, and that you must throw 
overboard much valuable material which has only, in the end, 
impeded your progress. It all has to be jettisoned like Jonah, 
and there may be no whale in the story. 

So I took just the bibliography of the University and City 
of Oxford, rejecting the Home Counties of Berkshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Oxfordshire, and other tempting outliers ; 
and I have never repented that. 

The study of Oxford Books has been my chief hobby ever 
since 1878, and it has suggested many things in its course. 

For instance, it has led me to lay great stress on Chronology 
as a key to arrangement in all matters which allow of it, such 
as bibliographies of a writer’s works, of an institution or town, 
or of a controversy. In a controversy, for instance, if your 
bibliography is arranged chronologically and even (as we know 
is possible) not merely by years, but my months or actually 
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days (think of Thomason’s work or the Tractarian Movement) : 
it is obvious that both you and your reader have the advantage 
of observing how much the several writers had before them 
and so probably knew, or certainly might have known, and 
what they could not possibly have known, because some 
enlightening pamphlet was not yet before the world. Chrono- 
logy gives you also this real advantage that your work is 
rounded off and complete up to the date reached, and will 
never have to be done again—at least so you flatter yourself. 
Others can start at the point where you leave off. Besides, for 
a man without much leisure, it is decidedly easier to lay down 
and resume your bibliography, when it progresses by years. 

I take my courage in both hands, when I go on to assert 
that even in the bibliography of an author’s literary output, 
chronological arrangement is preferable, compared with such 
divisions as complete works, separate pieces, contributions to 
periodicals, fly-sheets, and the like. The writer is not so 
divided, nor his growth, and what is lost by chronological 
arrangement can be made good by a proper index and proper 
cross-references. Even collected works, if issued in the author’s 
life-time, come in their natural place: whatever follows in 
your book is seen to belong to a later development of the man. 
The contributions to periodicals are often simply the equiva- 
lent of pamphlets. Fly-sheets and minima may, I admit, in 
many cases be segregated, as otherwise disturbing one’s sense of 
proportion. The important thing for your bibliography 
should be the orderly sequence of the man’s thoughts, words, 
and works, as expressed in his publications. An alphabetical 
order gives none of this : a ‘ rational’ arrangement by subjects 
very little of it. 

One of the most emphatic lessons to be learnt from the 
study of Oxford books is in the field of Duplicates. I have read 
a short paper before this Society on the Duplicity of Duplicates," 


1 Printed in the Society’s Transactions, First Series, vol. xii, pp. 15-24. 
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so I will be brief about it. Whenever a Member of this Society 
studies in the British Museum with a book printed before 1800 
he ought to, and must, order all the copies. I am sorry for the 
officials ; ‘ I deeply sympathize,’ as the Vulture said. 

To give one example out of many, there is a Civil War 
pamphlet with the following title, ‘A Complaint to the 
House of Commons, and Resolution taken up by the Free 
Protestant Subjects of the Cities of London and Westminster 
and the Counties adjacent’, with the imprint ‘ Oxford, 
printed by Leonard Lichfield, printer to the University, 1642 ’. 

Now there are no less than six different pamphlets conform- 
ing to the whole of that title and imprint. And what are the 
facts ? Only two of the six were printed at Oxford at all, and 
one of the others is a satire on the original complaint. This is 
of course an abnormal example, but when the study of water- 
marks has progressed further, a certain section of this Society 
will undoubtedly, in their investigations into watermarks, look 
on books as regrettable discolorations of interesting paper. 
From that point of view there is no such thing as a duplicate, 
of course. 

I would next lay stress on the propriety of Degressive Biblio- 
graphy, tnat is to say, the view of books in proper perspective, 
and the treatment of them correspondingly. The idea seems 
not yet to be taken seriously. But take the Oxford books of 
1634, as an almost haphazard example. They simply clamour 
to be divided into at least three classes with graduated scales 
of description. The classes might be described as Princes, 
Knights, and humble retainers. ‘There is the Corpus Statutorum 
Universitatis Oxoniensis, a great feat of codification, wonderful 
also as a proof of Archbishop Laud’s practical statesmanship, 
for he had it printed, sent it out in a limited issue of about 
thirty copies, for one year’s trial, actual trial, in the University, 

1 A memorandum on this is printed in the Society’s Transactions, First Series, 
vol, ix, pp. §3-65. 
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and at the end of the year embodied suggested improvements 
by inserting manuscript slips. So there it stands, the printed 
code and the manuscript insertions : and it is the two together 
which form the ‘codex authenticus et immutabilis’, under 
which the University was ruled from 1634 till 1856. Obviously 
this book deserves special attention and description—it is a 
curiosity as well as an important book. 

But there are also Minor Pieces. In 1634 a Proclamation 
about the Market of the City, with lists and prices ; John Scot’s 
Foundation of the University, printed at Cambridge, and so on. 
They require intermediate treatment. 

Last come the books which deserve to be registered as being 
products of the Oxford Press: with sufficient but not over- 
flowing detail. 

Now, these should be all dealt with on the basis of a degressive 
scale: so that the Codex should be fully, the Minor Pieces 
adequately, and the third class exactly, but not fully described. 
So too, if we take, not the three classes of a particular year, 
but successive periods, we find the three kinds again. I suggest, 
speaking generally, that up to the Restoration of 1660 all 
books deserve considerable attention, from 1660-1800 careful 
but less attention, and from 1800 ordinary attention : merely 
as a matter of date, and speaking quite generally. 

From these considerations of details it may be a relief if 
I put before you a more general bibliographical question, 
perhaps of some interest : which has to be settled sooner or 
later. 

Should one attempt, when it is appropriate, to appraise 
and state the residual value of the books described, their 
ultimate importance or otherwise? I have met biblio- 
graphers who are of opinion that literary appreciation is not a 
part of bibliography, and further that any such attempt requires 
almost impossible powers—a fine critical mind and universal 
erudition. So it does, and it will not get them, But, as far as 
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my experience goes, in dealing with an old and forgotten 
work (I am not thinking of celebrated works), you should 
endeavour to Jet your future reader know—what he empha- 
tically desires to know—whether the book is apparently sound 
in matter, method, and style. The point is that you have the 
book before you: he may never have it. You look at the pre- 
face, note the contents, perhaps read some part, before you 
pass on. It is probably the only chance of any estimate at all 
being made, and of the book rendering any help of which it is 
still capable, to the researcher or student. I think then that 
an honest, even if imperfect, estimate is, under the circum- 
stances, better than none at all. 

Now you shall hear no more about my Oxford books. 
I will briefly turn to three side-shows, in which I thought I 
could detect some human interest. I am a humble disciple of 
Sir William Osler in that respect. He never forgot the Man 
in his books, and never forgot the Press in its products. 

Dame Europa’s School. 1 hope some of us remember that 
admirable skit on the conduct of England in keeping out of the 
Franco-German War of 1870-1. It produced more transla- 
tions, imitations, and continuations than even the Mulready 
Envelope—and that is saying a good deal. In 1881 I was 
able to describe about 170 pieces. The experience derived 
from that quest was chiefly the importance of making all 
possible inquiries of printers, publishers, and writers before 
it is too late. Most interesting details came out. The author 
is well known to have been a clergyman named Pullen, who 
quietly wrote it at or near Salisbury, and it was printed there. 
It came out on October 21, 1870, in an edition of 500 copies. 
That fell flat, and the printers were distributing the type, when 
somehow a call unexpectedly came for a second edition. They 
managed to provide 500 more copies for a second edition on 
November 17, 1870, nearly a month after the first. By the end 
of January 1871, the production of 8,000-10,000 copies a day 
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was not sufficient, and a hasty contract was made with Messrs. 
Spottiswoode of London to provide 50,000 copies at once as 
a supplement to the efforts of the local press.’ By the end of 
February 290,000 copies had been sold. ‘Then when it died 
down, the translations and imitations went merrily on. On 
them I cannot dwell, but all these divisions of the subject 
were interesting, largely owing to the letters I received in 
answer to my inquiries. 

Sacheverell. ‘There is plenty of human interest in that. The 
Sacheverell affair in 1709-10 hit every one in England under the 
fifth rib. The theologians were first out in the field, and— 
we know what the Odium Theologicum is capable of effecting 
through the Press. Then the politicians saw in it all kinds of 
crucial questions about Queen Anne’s right to the throne, and 
fell into ecstasies of rage and mutual defiance, in print. 
Then when Sacheverell was brought to trial before the House 
of Lords, that let loose all the lawyers as well. One is bound 
to say that, though late in the day, they rushed into the fray 
with uncommon goodwill, and contributed their full quota to 
the general flood of Sacheverell pamphlets. However, this 
great flow subsided completely, and owing to the cheap and 
vile paper and printing, and the limited interest afterwards 
taken in the affair, there was a grand opportunity in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century for picking up cheaply 
the literature, whenever it appeared in catalogues. For 
twenty-five years I gathered all that came into the market, 
and, though I issued a bibliography in 1883, I found that the 
real interest came in 1914, when I tried a quantitative analysis of 
the fish in my net. You see, in most booksellers’ catalogues 
and even many bibliographies the books appear like drilled 
soldiers in a row, each as good as the others (and a good deal 
better too, as the Irishman added). One book does not stand 


1 All the London issue can be identified by small differences from the Salisbury 
printing. 
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out before another, as a rule, and each book seems to claim an 
almost equal right to be considered. But, for once, there was 
an opportunity for what I ventured to call (in a short paper 
before this Society) a ‘ new dimension’ in Bibliography, the 
difference between a square and a cube, between a flat sheet 
and a solid body. ‘The number of copies I had gathered 
(about 1,800 copies of 300 pamphlets) enabled me to state 
definitely which of the pamphlets were popular and sold well, 
and which fell flat at once. ‘Though this is a singular experience, 
it is worth mentioning, for there must be other possible 
examples of the ‘ new dimensions ’, such as ballads. 

My third excursus or extravagation was Bradshaw. 

Not Henry Bradshaw, nor the Regicide, but the other 
Bradshaw—which Bishop Stubbs said that he had to study 
oftener than the Bible—the Railway Guide. It began in 1839, 
in the lifetime of any man who is now 80. Yet its early stages 
were quite obscure, and there is much interest in a book which 
is the one accessible record of the regular development of the 
gigantic Railway System of the present day. Nobody noticed 
till 1883 that it began with a Northern edition: then a 
Southern one followed, to be succeeded by an amalgamation of 
the two. Till 1916 no one had recorded a Dublin re-issue of 
Bradshaw in 1844, and so on. It reminds us that the un- 
occupied fields of bibliography are still all round us, and are 
ready to yield good harvests. We are only a lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers, as the prophet says. On the value and interest 
of the cucumbers I need not enlarge before this Society. But 
let me mention just one particularly succulent plant, as it 
seems to me. Is there any considerable work dealing with 
the good and bad title-pages of any country’s literature— 
a nation’s fashion in titles, both the letter-press, and the 
setting of it with borders and ornaments?’ I veritably 


1 T do not forget Mr. Pollard’s works on titles, but he restricted himself rather 
to Early and to Ornamental titles. 
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believe there is none, in English. What a chance in front 
of any of us! 

In the forty or fifty minutes allotted to me, I fear I may have 
crowded the canvas, so to speak, with too many ill-defined 
images, but my object has been to put before, those of us who 
have not yet quite attained perfection, examples of the way 
in which the experiences of life bring up various principles ; 
some new and comparatively untried, and some old but still 
disputed. There are plenty more, for I have said nothing of 
the paramount need of some knowledge of Latin, for all biblio- 
graphy except that of quite modern books, nothing of the 
value of studying MSS., if you have to deal with early books ; 
nor of maximum and minimum collation; but I have said 
quite enough for this afternoon, especially as another meeting 
is to follow this one. 

I will therefore conclude with a few sentences of more 
general import. 

We all understand how desirable it is to have before us in 
our work, whatever it be, a record of the previous experiences 
and judgements of people who have busied themselves in our 
own line. To know those experiences and judgements, through 
the aid of bibliography, enables us to carry on our work not only 
quicker but better. We stand on the shoulders of our prede- 
cessors so to speak, and see further than they could, thanks to 
their precedent labours. This seems to me the most solid 
advantage which Bibliography aims at conferring on literary men. 

And both in this matter and in others which lie about us, 
the Bibliographical Society has set itself a splendid task, and 
as far as I can see is doing very well. Our continuance and 
flourishing condition appear to demonstrate this. If properly 
carried on, Bibliography will be seen to be the groundwork 
to which every literary researcher and writer will instinctively 
turn, as supplying him with the first foundation layer for his 
own superstructure. He wili find, let us hope, just what he 
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looks for, exact notices of what has already been done before 
him, and some appreciation of the value of that past literature 
for his present purpose. It is not too much to say that our work 
bears, or ought to bear, the same sort of relation to literary 
subjects of research as mathematics bear to natural science. 
If this be at all true, we have indeed a worthy ideal before us, 
and we are most fully justified in giving our lifelong efforts to 
attain it.’ 


1 At the close of Mr. Madan’s address a vote of thanks to him was moved by 
Mr. G. R. Redgrave, Past-President, and seconded by Mr. A. W. Pollard with the 


addition of the request mentioned in the note to p. 129. 

















NEW TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


phical Society was held at 20 Hanover Square on 
Monday 18 October at 6 p.m., the President, Mr. 

Falconer Madan, in the chair, to consider the following resolu- 

_ of which notice had been given in accordance with the 
ules. 

I.—That in Rule 6 for the words : ‘ The Annual Subscription 
shall be One Guinea, payable in advance, and shall be due 
on each January Ist,’ shall be substituted the words : 

‘The Annual Subscription, entitling Members to the 
quarterly parts of Transactions (The Library) and all 
other books issued by the Society as they appear shall 
be Two Guineas, payable in advance, and shall be due 
on each January 1st. Members elected before January 
Ist, 1921, may nevertheless continue to pay the original 
subscription, One Guinea, receiving only the quarterly 
parts of the Transactions, and any Supplements issued 
with these.’ 

II].—That in Rule 6 the sum of Twenty Guineas shall be 
substituted for Twelve Guineas as the payment tor Life 
Membership. 

11I.—That in Rule 8 the words ‘ Members shall be entitled to 
receive all the ordinary issues of the Society ; and they shall 
also be entitled to receive all special issues of the Society at 


such subscription price as may be determined by the Council’ 
shall be deleted. 


4 extraordinary General Meeting of the Bibliogra- 
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In moving the first resolution the President reminded 
members that the Society had recently taken over the publica- 
tion of The Library and that whereas the cost of print and 
paper, taken together, had risen about 150 per cent., members 
who had previously subscribed to the Library were now being 
asked to pay only an additional half-guinea (£2 25. instead of 
£1 115. 6d.) or 333 percent. more. As explained in the circular 
convening the meeting the ‘Supplements’ mentioned in 
the Resolution would be short monographs, not necessarily 
read before the Society, exceeding the length admissable in 
the quarterly numbers of The Library, and would not be 
obtainable by non-members. The first of them would be 
‘An Annotated List of the Manuscripts of Dr John Dee, 
the Astrologer’ by Dr. Montague Rhodes James. ‘The 
permission to continue paying the original subscription of One 
Guinea, receiving only The Library and these Supplements, 
and, of course, retaining their rights of attending meetings, was 
offered to old members in order to keep the maximum number 
of members and avoid losing any to whom an increased sub- 
scription might at present be inconvenient ; it was, however, 
earnestly hoped that members would consider the Society’s 
work of sufficient importance to give it the necessary financial 
support. 

A few questions were asked and in answer to these it was 
explained that subscribers of One Guinea would have the 
right of purchasing the other books printed by the Society, 
but that the prices of these would be arranged so as to give 
payers of the full subscription the better bargain. ‘The 
Society was urgently in need of an increased income in order to 
print important books, some of which were already in hand. 

The first Resolution was then carried unanimously as also 
was the second raising the life subscription from ‘I'welve 
Guineas to Twenty (the smallness of this increase being dictated 
by the higher rate of interest now obtainable), and the third, 
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which strikes out from Rule 8 some words now rendered in- 
operative by the changes in Rule 6. 


Among the works waiting to be printed are an illustrated 
monograph by our late President, Sir William Osler, on the 
earliest printed medical books, 4 Bibliography of Meredith by 
Mr. Maurice Buxton-Forman, and a Dictionary of English 
Printers and Booksellers, 1668-1725, by Mr. H. R. Plomer; among 
those in preparation are an illustrated monograph on Colard 
Mansion by Mr. Seymour de Ricci, the Short-title Catalogue 
of English Books printed up to the Close of 1640, now being 
edited by Mr. A. W. Pollard and Mr. G. R. Redgrave, and 
Dr. Greg’s Bibliography of English Plays and Masques, written 
before 1643 and printed before 1700. ‘To bring out these books 
without undue delays the Bibliographical Society needs an 
income of not far short of £1,000 a year, and it is believed that 
the money they may cost will be well spent. 


DATE OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Council has directed that the Annual Meeting of the 
Society for the reception of the Balance Sheet and the 
Council’s Report and for the election of Officers for the 
ensuing Session shall be held after the Ordinary Meeting of 
the Society on March 21, instead of as in recent vears, before 
the Ordinary Meeting in January. Until 1907 Annual 
Meetings were held in December and the Balance Sheet 
made up to November 30. ‘The change to January still left 
the time for the auditing, printing, and circulating of a 
Balance Sheet made up to December 31 inconveniently 
short, and continued the practice of the biennial change of 
Presidents taking place in the middle of a Session. By the 
transference of the Annual Meeting to March opportunity 
will be given for the Balance Sheet (to December 31), 
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Council’s Report, and Memorandum by Mr. Winship on 
Bibliographical work in America to appear in THe Liprary 
on March 1; and the new President will be able to help in 
the preparation of the programme for the next session and 
take the chair at the beginning of it. 


The following papers will be read during the remainder of 
the Session :— 

Dec. 20. Anthony Mundy and his Books. Miss M. 
St. Clare Byrne. 

Jan. 17. Pepys’s Spanish Books. Mr. Stephen Gaselee. 

Feb. 21. The Re-appearance of the Texts of the Classics. 
Professor A. C. Clark. 

Mar. 21. Some Early English Books on Hospitals. Sir 
D’Arcy Power. 


The following new members have been elected: Professor 
F’. Aydelotte, Mr. E. K. Chambers, C.B., The Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, the Marquis of Crewe, Sir George Holford, 
Mr. C. N. Hudson, Mr. Bache Matthews, Mr. John Murray, 
C.V.O., Mr. S. Savage, Mr. Laurence Slade, Miss J. Spens, 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, C.B.E., Mr. J. A. Williams, Mr. H. Yates 


Thompson. 
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A. ‘Tovrs ‘ 
Chez, Maurice Bouguereau. § 
owe tenant fa Boutticque 


la Petite Fondame 
Carroy de Beaune 


THE ENGRAVED TITLE OF THE THEATRE FRANCOIS 
TOURS, 1594 


FOLIO IN FACSIMILE, REDUCED 





NOTE ON A SERIES OF EARLY FRENCH ATLASES, 
1594-1637. PRESENTED TO THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, 1920? 

By SIR H. GEORGE FORDHAM 


HE discovery thirty years ago, in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, of a copy of the Thédtre Frangois, 


published at Tours in 1594 by*Maurice Bouguereau, 
‘“Imprimeur et Libraire demeurant en la rue de la Seellerie, 
devant La Trinité, as he is described on the printed title-page 
of his atlas, prompted an inquiry into the origin of this work, 
and a study of the sources from which its maps were drawn,” 
and of the subsequent historical development of the carto- 
graphy of France and its extension beyond the frontiers of 


that kingdom in the atlases of Jean le Clerc and his widow 
(Théatre Géographique du Royaume de France), 1619-1631, and 
of Jean Boisseau (Thédtre des Gaules), 1642, the whole of which 


1 One of two papers read by Sir George Fordham before the Bibliographical 
Society on 15 November 1920. 

2 See: Drapeyron, Ludovic. Le premier atlas national de France (1589-1594). 
Bulletin de géographie historique et descriptive, année 1890. Paris, 1890, 8vo. 

Drapeyron, Ludovic. L’évolution de notre premier atlas national sous Louis XIII. 
Bulletin de géographie historique et descriptive, année 1890. Paris, 1890, 8vo. 

Bossebeeuf, L’Abbé L.A. La Touraine et les travaux d: géographie. ‘Tours, 
1894, 8vo. 

Drapeyron, Ludovic. Notre premier atlas national et la Ménippée de Tours 
sous Henri IV. Paris, 1894, 8vo. 

Langlois, Ludovic. L’atlas de Bouguereau. Bulletin trimestriel de la Société 
archéologique de Touraine, tome XIII. Tours, 1902, 8vo. 

Beaumont, Le Comte Charles de. La carte du duché de Touraine en 1592. 
Bulletin trimestriel de la Société archéologique de Touraine, tome XIII. Tours, 
1902, 8vo. 
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series is founded on the plates of the Thédtre Frangois of 1594, 
with a gradually increasing number of additional maps. 

These atlases, with that of Melchior Tavernier, which also 
bore the title Thédtre Géographique du Royaume de France, 
and was published in Paris in 1634, constitute the whole of the 
material of French cartography in atlas form up to the appear- 
ance of the collected maps of Nicolas Sanson, of Abbeville 
(1600-1667), about 1654. From this latter publication is 
dated the work of the important French school of cartography 
of which Sanson was the founder. 

I have made use of the material of study mentioned in the 
note at the foot of the preceding page as a basis for a full dis- 
cussion of the development of interest and activity in the early 
production of provincial and national maps in France in 
a paper published in the Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s 
Communications, no. lii, vol. xiii (1909), and reprinted, with 
slight revision, in Studies in Cartobibliography, Oxford, 1914, 
8vo, under the title, ‘The Cartography of the Provinces of 
France, 1570-1757 ’. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to point out, in passing, that, in 
my Catalogue of the County Maps of Hertfordshire! I have 
very fully examined the parallel activity of the English carto- 
graphers, from the appearance of the atlas of Christopher 
Saxton (1579), through the publications of John Norden (1593) 
and John Speed (1611), and the early illustrated editions of 
Camden’s Britannia (1607, 1610, and 1637), and have carried 
these studies down to the end of the last century. 

My own attention was drawn to the subject of the early 
maps of the Provinces of France published in that country 
through the rather accidental purchase of a copy of the 
Thédtre Francois in London in 1907. Subsequently I bought, 


1 Hertfordshire Map: : A Descriptive Catalogue of the Maps of the County, 
1579-1900. Hertford, 1907. 8vo. 
Supplement. Hertford, 1914. 8vo. 
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in Munich, a second, but less complete copy of this atlas, and, 
at the same time, secured two examples of different dates, of 
the Thédtre Géographique du Royaume de France of Jean le 
Clerc and his widow, as well as a copy of Melchior Tavernier’s 
atlas bearing the same title. 

These five atlases constitute a series which is not found, 
as far as I am aware, in the same completeness in any public 
library, or private collection except my own. Its proper and 

ermanent resting-place seems to me to be the national col- 
code, and it is now to pass by way of gift into the British 
Museum. 

Some short descriptive and historical notes may be worth 
recording here. 

The copies now known to exist of the Thédtre Francois are 
only six in number : one each in the British Museum and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale ; one at Tours; one at Dresden, and 
the two in my possession. ‘They all differ as to the full-sized 
general maps of France, of which there are three, copied and 
reduced trom the maps of Guillaume Postel (1570), Petrus 
Plancius, and Jean Jolivet (1560) respectively. A small, half- 
page map of France from a plate engraved by Jodocus Hondius 
in 1591, after Mercator’s map of 1585, is found in some copies 
also. 

The remaining maps of various Provinces of France, fifteen 
in number, were derived from a variety of sources, all of which 
have been traced except that of the map of Brittany, the last 
map in the collection. 

This atlas is a thin folio volume of eighty-six pages, the 
maps, with text on the back, making up sixty pages, and the 
remainder consisting of printed matter, including the title- 
pages, preface and a number of dedications, addresses, sonnets, 
acrostics, &c., some of them on single leaves. In my 
Cartography of the Provinces of France, 1570-1757, a already 
referred to, an account of this atlas in some detail and 
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of the sources from which its maps were derived will 
be found.? 

The origin of Bouguereau’s undertaking is indicated in his 
own Preface, in which he says: la bonne volonté qu’ay eué 
@illustrer ma Patrie, lors que ceste ville de Tours estoit en ce 
temps de Troubles et Guerres Civiles le reffuge des gens de bien, 
Sadressa a moy ung Graveur Flamand, auquel apres avoir faict 
Graver en Cuyvre la Charte de France, je fus lors stimulé, de 
continuer le Theatre Francois: et audict temps faict graver 
les autres Chartes particulieres des Provinces que voyez en ce 
livre, dont en ay recouvert, partie d’icelles non jamais veués, 
and in which he asks his readers to supply him with further 
cartographic materials trom which he undertakes to add maps 
of the other Provinces of France to the series. He did not, 
however, increase the number of maps, and it was left to 
Jean le Clerc, nearly a quarter of a century later, to publish 
a more complete representation in map form of the various 
Provinces of France. 

From the contracts between Bouguereau and his engraver, 
preserved in the notarial records of Tours, it has been estab- 
lished that the Graveur Flamand referred to by Bouguereau in 
his Preface was a certain Gabriel Tavernier, a member, no 
doubt, of the Tavernier family which originated in Antwerp 
and to which belonged the Melchior Tavernier already men- 
tioned as a cartographer and publisher in Paris. 

The date of the first issue of the Théatre Géographique du 
Royaume de France of Jean le Clerc, who published in Paris, in 
the Rue Fremental, at the sign of the Estozle d’Or from at least 
as early as 1585, and who in 1617 was established in the Rue 
Saint Fean de Latran, at the sign of the Sallemandre Royalle, is 
not known. ‘There is some reason to suppose that this atlas 
first appeared in 1617, but the earliest mention of any copy is 


1 Studies in Cartobibliography. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1914, 8vo, 
at p. 128 et seq. 
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that found in the Catalogue des Livres de la Bibliothéque de 
M. Secousse, published on the occasion of the sale of this 
library in 1755 (Paris, 1755, 8vo). In this list the Théétre 
Géographique de la France, contenant les Cartes des Provinces, 
par le Clerc, Par. 1619, in-fol, occurs. 

In the next year an edition is known, and another was issued 
by Le Clerc in 1621 ; then in 1622 the publication is continued 
by his widow, with later issues of 1626 and 1631, and the final 
form of the atlas occurs as the Thédtre des Gaules, published by 
= Boisseau in 1642. The distribution of the nine copies 

nown to me is as follows: 1620, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris; 1621, University Library, Cambridge ; Odsey ; 1622, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris ; 1626, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris ; Odsey ; 1631, Bibliothéque Nationale ; Musée, Angers ; 
1642, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. It will be noticed that the 
British Museum possesses no copy of this atlas. Those that 
I am presenting are in a fine state of preservation, with title 
pages and printed lists of the contents. The number of maps 
in Le Clerc’s collection, as printed in 1620, is 39, and it had 
grown to 75 in Boisseau’s final edition of 1642. 

My copies contain, in the edition of 1621, 43 maps, as 
enumerated in the printed list, but made up by additions 
to a total of 82, the whole set out in a contemporaneous 
manuscript table, and in that of 1626, 48 titles, including 47 
plates and 49 individual maps. Both copies include good 
examples of a map much sought after by collectors in France, 
namely that entitled L’Isle de France et lieux circonvoysins, 
on which is represented pictorially the battle of Ivry (1590) 
and the French and Spanish armies under Henry IV, the 
Duke of Mayenne and Alexander of Parma, in their various 
movements round Paris during the great struggle between the 
King and the League for the possession of the capital. 

Lastly I would draw attention to the copy of Melchior 
Tavernier’s Thédtre Géographique du Royaume de France of 
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1637, complete, or nearly so, as to its contents and especially 
as to the title-page and list of maps, the latter being of great 
rarity. The title differs slightly from the text of the British 
Museum copy of 1634, and it appears, from a comparison of 
these titles, that Tavernier had moved between 1634 and 1637 
from the sign of the Rose rouge to that of the Sphere Royalle, 
both, however, sur le Quay qui regarde la Megisserie. ‘This 
atlas, which appears to have been bound in Italy, was in rather 
a fragile condition in regard to many of the maps when it came 
into my hands, but these have been repaired throughout by an 
expert Cambridge map-mounter, and they are now fit to be 
handled without destructive effects. The collection contains 
a certain number of original maps by Tavernier himself, but 
is otherwise largely made up of maps of the Dutch and 
Flemish school. 

I am adding a Table des Cartes contenues en ce Livre, con- 
taining sixty titles, together with eleven maps, being the 
fragments of an issue of Tavernier’s Thédtre, discovered at 
Auxerre in 1907, the maps bearing dates from 1627 to as late as 
1646. Melchior Tavernier the elder died in 1641, so that 
the atlas to which these maps belonged must have been pub- 
lished not earlier than five years after his death. 

I may notice that the Bibliothéque Nationale does not, 
apparently, possess anything better of Tavernier’s work than 
a very miscellaneous volume without title containing 104 
maps, many of them attributable to this cartographic publisher. 
I do not know of any other issues of this atlas than the three 
referred to above (1634, 1637, and circa 1646). 

This little series, now to be safely housed in the national 
collection, is in itself sufficiently representative and even 
exhaustive of the art of the period as applied to national 
cartography in France, prior, as I have already noticed, to the 
advent of Nicolas Sanson, and the foundation of his school of 
French cartography, further developed, after his death, by his 
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sons, and their collaborators and successors the Jaillot family, 
and finally by the Roberts, to whom the materials gradually 
amassed descended in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
I hope it may be found that, with the additions now made, 
the British Museum will contain the best and most complete 
collection of the early French atlases in the world. 

I exhibit here the five atlases and the fragments I have now 
briefly noticed, and to carry the matter a little further for the 
present purpose, have added a copy, from my coilection, of 
Sanson’s atlas of 1658 (Cartes Generales de toutes les Parties 
du Monde, ou les Empires, Monarchies, Republiques, Estats, 
Peuples, Etc. de Asie, de P Africque, de l Europe, et de l Ame- 
ricque, tant Anciens que Nouveaux, sont exactement remarqués, 
et distingués suivant leur estendué), and one of the first volume 
of the great atlas published by the Jaillots, and, as in this case, 
reissued by Pierre Mortier, at Amsterdam * (Atlas Nouveau, 
2 vols., 1696). The latter is, as regards preservation and 
colouring, the finest copy I have seen. 





In taking over the atlases for submission to the Trustees 
at their next meeting, Mr. de Villiers, the Assistant Keeper in 
charge of maps at the British Museum, expressed his delight 
at the prospect of such an acquisition. Sir George Fordham 
had made the subject of French cartography completely his 
own, had devoted years of study to it and much patience to 
the discovery and acquisition of the maps themselves. It 
was a subject well worthy of research. French cartographers 
were second only to those of the Netherlands in number and 


1 See Fordham, Sir H. G., Liste alphabétique des Plans et Vues de Villes, 
Citadelles et Forteresses qui se trouvent dans le Grand Atlas de Mortier, édition 
d Amsterdam de 1696. Bulletin de géographie historique et descriptive, année 1610. 
Paris, 1911, 8vo. 
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output ; in work they rivalled and often excelled them; in 
accuracy they were far superior. 

According to the speaker the cultivation of the study of 
geography, and especially of cartography, was a thankless 
task. Nowhere, until 1914, was geography so neglected as 
in this world-wide empire. Hakluyt, Purchas, Churchill, and 
others were merely recorders of foreign activity. If Holland, 
France, and Italy produced the finest world-atlases of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries it was the 
atlas made in Germany that had a preponderance in the sales 
of the nineteenth and twentieth. It was now our duty to 
encourage a more intimate acquaintance with the geography 
of all those countries we hold by the right of discovery, 
exploration, and conquest, and men like Sir George Fordham, 
who fostered the love of cartography, the twin sister of 
geography, deserved to be regarded as public benefactors. 


A facsimile of the signature of Maurice Bouguereau, who 
is known as having published at Tours during the period 
1588-1596, is given in Les Origines de P Imprimerie a Tours 
(1467-1550) by Dr. E. Giraudet. ‘Tours, 1881, 8vo. 
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THE FIRST EDITION OF BEN JONSON’S 
‘EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS HUMOUR’ 


By W. W. GREG 


two editions of Every Man out of his Humour dated 1600,one 

printed for William Holme, the other for Nicholas Linge, 
and | think it has been generally recognized that of these the 
Holme quarto is the earlier. So far as I know at present the 
only copies of this are in the Bodleian and Dyce libraries : 
the Linge quarto is much commoner, being also found in the 
British Museum (C. 57. c. 22) and several other collections. 
Both editions were reprinted by Professor W. Bang and my- 
self in the Materialien zur Kunde des dlteren englischen 
Dramas, Louvain, 1907. In 1908 the British Museum pur- 
chased a copy of the play with Holme’s imprint and the date 
1600 (C. 34. i. 29), presumably in the belief that it belonged 
to the edition already represented at Bodley and South 
Kensington. In fact it does not ; the Museum had by a for- 
tunate accident acquired a copy—poor it is true—of the 
hitherto unsuspected first edition ! 

For twelve years the volume has stood on the shelves without 
its importance being commonly realized. I see from my 
notes that in August 1914 I examined and identified it, but the 
date will explain not only why I did not publish the fact but 
how I came indeed to lose all recollection of it, and it was not 
till I resumed work on dramatic bibliography a few weeks 
ago that I made the discovery afresh. 

The Museum quarto differs from those previously known 


| T has long been a matter of general knowledge that there are 
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in having the collation A-R instead of A-Q only. The title- 
page agrees closely with the other bearing Holme’s name, but 
is readily distinguished by the fact that instead of Peter Short’s 
device (with the initials P. S. and the motto ‘ Et vsque ad 
nubes veritas tua’: no. 278 in Dr. McKerrow’s list) it has 
an oblong ornament (measuring 25 x52 mm.) of two winged 
satyr-like figures supporting a vase of flowers. ‘The copy, I 
have said, is a poor one: the edge of the title-leaf has been 
repaired, H3 is mutilated and a portion of the text on each page 
lost, At which was presumably blank is missing, the whole 
is not over clean, and worst of all I am afraid that two leaves, 
R3-4, are wanting at the end. It is true that the text of the 
play ends with the word ‘ Finis’ on R2°, and it would be quite 
possible to suppose that the alternative ending, which fills 
a further three pages in the other editions was an afterthought 
and did not appear in the first. But unfortunately, although 
the chain marks on Ri and R2 correspond very satisfactorily, 
there is on one leaf a portion of a water-mark of which no 
trace appears on the other, and while one cannot speak 
with confidence, it seems probable that the two leaves 
do not belong together, and that consequently R must 
originally have been a full sheet of four leaves. I should 
.add that though I have spoken of the volume as a quarto, 
strictly speaking only signatures H, P, Q, R in the Museum 


British Museum Quarto, C1» 

Carl. O good words, good words, a well-timberd fellow, he 
would ha’ made a good columne and he had been thought on 
when the houfe was a building. O art thou Enter boy with 
come? well faid: give me; boy, fill, fo: a glaffe. 
here’s a cup of wine fparkles like a diamond. Gentlewomen, 
(I am fworne to put them in firft) and Gentlemen, a round, in 
place of a bad Prologue, I drinke this good draught to your 
health here, Canarie, the verie Elixir and fpirit of (He drinks.) 
wine : this is that our Poet calls Caftalian liquor, whé he comes 
abroad (now and then) once in a fortnight, and makes a good 
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copy are of this format, the rest being of that puzzling 
size (it might perhaps be called ‘ bastard quarto’) which is 
commonly folded in fours, and agrees in size and shape with 
a normal quarto, but according to wire and water marks 
should be an octavo. 

But though in state of preservation the Museum quarto (if 
for convenience I may continue to give it this name) leaves 
something to be desired, it nevertheless possesses unique 
interest as being the only copy so far recorded of what is pre- 
sumably the first edition, and unquestionably an earlier edition 
than any hitherto described. This appears from a number 
of points. It is suggested to begin with by the fact that it is 
better printed than either of its rivals, and confirmed by its 
running into seventeen sheets whereas they are confined to 
sixteen. Conclusive bibliographical proof of its precedence is 
afforded by the parallel passages printed at the foot of these 
pages, in which it will be observed that the quite unreasonable 
space left for the stage directions in the Bodley-Dyce edition 
results from the compositor having made the endings of the 
short lines agree with the Museum edition. Further evidence 
will also be found in the manner in which the Bodley-Dyce 
edition was set up, a subject upon which it may be worth while 
to say a few words. 

The first edition appears to have been rapidly exhausted, 


Bop.ey-Dyce Quarto, B4* 


Carl. O good wordes, good wordes, a well-timberde fellow, hee 
woulde ha’made a good columne and he had been thought on when 
the houfe was a building. O art thou Enter Boy with 
come? wel fayd: giue mee; Boy, fil, fo: a glaffe. 
here’s a cup of wine fparkles like a Diamonde. Gentlewomen (I am 
fworne to put them in firfl) and Gentlemen, a round, in place of a bad 
prologue, I drink this good draught to your health here, Canarie, the 
verie Elixir and Spirit of (He drinkes.) 
wine: this is that our Poet calles Caftalian liquor, when hee comes a- 
broad (nowe and then) once in a fortnight, and makes a good Meale 
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for there are signs of haste in the production of the second. 
The copy was divided between two compositors and the 
play being a long one it was determined to save expense 
by reducing by one the number of the sheets. The composi- 
tors worked with slightly different founts of type and we find 
A setting up the first half, A-H, and B the second half, I-Q, 
of the new edition. The first edition, containing seventeen 
sheets, when it was distributed to the two compositors, was 
divided in the middle of sheet I, I 1-2 falling to A’s share, 
and I 3-4 to B’s. Each then had to save two leaves, or four 
pages, in resetting. But in the original edition one leaf (Ar) 
or two pages were blank at the beginning, and though we do 
not know for certain it is possible that one page (R4") was 
blank at the end. It follows that compositor A began by 
saving two pages straight away by placing the title on Al, and 
so in effect only had to compress to the extent of two pages, 
while compositor B had to save at least three pages by closer 
setting. Having saved his two initial pages, A could, of course, 
gain nothing over the title-page and ‘The names of the 
actors’ that together occupied the next leaf. But he got to 
work in earnest on the descriptive ‘ Characters’ that follow, 
compressing the four pages of the original into three. He was 
thus free to begin the text on A3° instead of B1 and it 
remained to save one page only out of a total of 60. In 
order to do this he adopted a page of 37 lines in place of the 36 
of the original, with the result that by the end of his sheet 
E (F2° of the original) he had saved exactly 36 lines, or one 
page of the original, and had come into agreement with his 
copy. He now quietly dropped his extra line, reducing his 
page to 36, and followed the original page for page to the end 
of his section. Compositor B began with 13* of the original, 
making it I1* of his reprint. But, though he had to save no less 
than three pages of text on a total of 67, he did not lengthen 
his page as A had done. I suspect that the reason for this may 
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have been that the two pages forming the first opening of his 
section, 13 and 14°, were already of 37 lines in the original, 
and that he failed to notice that they were exceptional: 38 
lines would probably have made the page inconveniently long. 
But there were plenty of other opportunities of saving, for the 
original compositor had put plenty of lead in headings and 
directions and much of this B was able to omit, besides 
occasionally tucking in lines that had previously been turned 
over. By these means he had saved one page by the end of 
N2* (which corresponded with the foot of his M3°), two by 
the end of O4* (=Or1'), and three by the end of R1> (=Q2"). 
The next two pages, R2* and R2°, he reproduced exactly on 
Qz2> and Q3*, the second being not quite full. Whether his 
remaining three pages are reproduced page for page we cannot 
at present tell. The first is in larger type, which does not 
suggest that he was pressed for space : on the other hand on the 
last, which is quite full, there are no leads separating the 
text from the stage direction and ‘ Grex’ that follow, so that 
it is quite possible that the original compositor ran over on 
to his fourth and last page. 

The reprint is astonishingly exact. In half a dozen pages 
compared in different parts I have found no variation of 
reading whatever, and even minor differences of spelling, &c. 
are rare. ‘There are a few wrong founts, a wrong word division, 
and a failure to indent. In line 4399 ' (the last speech of the 
revised ending) the first edition, like its successors, reads : 

That (spight of pitie) betray themselves, 
where I imagine ‘ pitie’ (eds. 2, 3 ‘pittie’) to be a misprint 
for ‘ pietie ’ (the passage is not in the folio: Gifford printed 
‘ pity, do’ silently). 

Compositor A began working with minute accuracy, but grew 
slightly less careful as he proceeded; Bis on the whole even more 
faithful. A curious feature of the first edition.is a sprinkling 

1 According to the numbering in the Materialien edition. 
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of instances in which ‘ u’ and ‘ v’ and ‘i’ and ‘j’ are used 
according to the modern and not the old convention. ‘These 
anomalies were normalized by A but retained by B. It is 
certainly a complete surprise to me to find Elizabethan com- 
positors working with such fidelity as this. 

What I have said should leave no doubt as to the priority 
of the Museum over the Bodley-Dyce quarto. Nor is there 
any question of that of Holme’s second over Linge’s. The fact 
that these agree page for page of course makes it impossible 
that they should be independent reprints of the first edition. 
Similarly the fact that in every case in which their readings 
differ Holme’s second agrees with his first obviously proves that 
it was not printed from Linge’s. There are just sixty such 
instances and of these exactly two-thirds are apostrophied 
contractions which are expanded in Linge’s edition, only to 
be contracted again, in almost every case, in the folio of 
1616. I quote a few instances : 


Line. Holme 1. Holme 2. Linge. Folio. 
640 bankrupts bankrupts Bankroutes bankrupts 
645 placable placable peaceable placable 
800 one and one and [omits] one and 

twentith twentith tvventieth 
815 Pnot Pnot Is not I’ not 
842 in paper in paper in a paper in paper 
979 runs runnes turnes runs 

1180 might see might see might but see might see 

1259 innated innated inward innated 

1286 rarefi’d rarefi’d ratifide rarefi’d 

1325, 1333 _—it’s it’s it is it’s 

1339 *tis ’tis it is ’tis 

2077 pr’y thee pr’y thee pray thee pr’y thee 

3138 eas’ly eas’ly easily easily 


I may add that most of the small points of spelling in which 
Holme’s second edition differs from his first reappear in 
that of Linge. Only in one case out of every five or six in the 
passages I have collated does Linge’s print return, evidently by 
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accident, to the original spelling. ‘The following are the most 
noteworthy of both classes : 


Line. Holme 1. Holme 2. Linge. Folio. 

132 publicke publike publike publicke 

181 furie fury fury fury 

182 bodie body body body 

196 Cheefely Chiefely Chiefely Chiefly 

444 Gentlewomen, Gentlewomen Gentlewomen Gentlewomen 
2231 moodie moody moody moody 
2232 Heauen heauen heauen heauen 
2233 Let’s Lets Lets let’s 
2246 Sbloud S’bloud S’bloud Sbloud 
2250 ask’t askt askt ask’t 
2257 mou’d moou’d * moou’d mou’d 
2270 Looke you Lookey ou Looke y ou Looke you 
4386 strange straunge straunge [ passage omitted | 

443 well... fill wel... fil well... fill well... fill 

446 Prologue prologue Prologue prologue 

448 calls calles cals calls 
2204 peece piece peece peece 


(and six instances of the addition or omission of final -e) 


Whether all these editions really appeared in 1600 is open 
to doubt. The play was duly entered to Holme in the 
Stationers’ Register on 8 April 1600. Little is known of Holme, 
who worked partly at Chester and only published a few books in 
London. He only made one transfer of a single book, a biblical 
dialogue, and that to J. Helme: nothing is known as to what 
became of his rights after his disappearance in 1615. But there 
is a transfer of our play, dated 28 April 1638, to Richard 
Bishop (the printer of the 1640 folio) from John Smethwick, 
who must therefore have claimed some rights in the play, and 
Smethwick is known to have acquired Linge’s rights on his 
retirement in 1607, though our play is not mentioned as among 
the books transferred on 19 November that year. It looks 
therefore as though Linge’s rights, however acquired, were re- 
cognized, and if his edition really appeared in 1600 we may 
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presume that he had come to some private arrangement with 
Holme. At the same time there is, I think, something a little 
suspicious about the extreme brevity of the imprint: ‘ London, 
Printed for Nicholas Linge, 1600’, which is unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of Pavier’s frauds in 1619. Linge’s device, which 
appears on the title-page, is not known in any book witha later 
date than 1607, but if we suppose that it passed in that year 
along with other property to John Smethwick, it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that he used it for ventures of doubt- 
ful honesty, for his reputation at the beginning of his career 
was not of the best. Be this as it may, his ownership was 
clearly recognized in 1616, when Holme was no longer in 
business, and William Stansby, printing the first folio of 
Jonson’s ‘ Works’, placed Smethwick’s name on the special 
title-page of Every Man out of his Humour. 

Holme’s second edition was, of course, printed by Peter 
Short, whose device appears on the title-page. The ornament 
in his first edition ought to enable the printer of this like- 
wise to be identified, but I have not yet succeeded in doing so. 








AN APOLOGY OF PRIVATE MASS, 1562 


By A, ESDAILE 


T the Britwell sale of Early English Theological Books 
A in May this year the British Museum bought a copy 
(no. 123) of An Apology of Private Mass, published by 
Thomas Cooper with his anonymous answer to it in 1562, 
which adds a third title-page to the two already found in 
Museum copies. An examination of the three reveals a curious 
little bibliographical episode, which may be worth putting 
on record. 
First let us set out the titles, which read as follows : 
I. (B.M., 3932. aa. 15; Bodl., C. 322 Linc.; Sion Coll., 
arc. A. 69. 2. W. 11 (2); Sayle, no. 1246; Herbert, ii. 875 ; 
Dibdin, iv. 544, repeats Herbert.) 


An Apologie | of private Masse, spred a | broade in writing without name | of 
the authour: as it seemeth, a= gainst the offer and protestacion | made in 
certayne Sermons by | the reuerent father Bisshop of | Salsburie: with an 
answer to the same Apologie, set foorth | for the maintenance and | defence of 
the | trueth. || Perused and allowed, by the reuerent | father in God Edmonde 
Bisshop | of London, accordynge to the order appoincted im the | Queenes 
maiestes Iniunctions. || Londini. | Mens. Nouemb. | 1562. 
[Verso of title blank.] 


II. (Heber-Britwell-B.M.) 
¥®@ A Lewde Apo- | logie of pryuate Masse, sedyci=| ously spred abroade in 


wrytinge | without name of the authour : | as it seemeth, against the offer | and 
protestacion made in cer-| taine Sermons by the re=, uerende father Bishop | of 
Salesburie : || | With a learned and godly answere to the same Apoz| logie, 
set foorth for the | maintenance and | defence of the | trueth. || Londini. | 
Mens. Nouemb. | 1562. 

[Verso of title blank.] 


III. (B.M., C. 12. c. 7; Sayle, no. 1245.) 


An Apologie | of priuate Masse sedici=| ously spredde abroade in wri=| tyng 
without name of the au- thour: as it semeth, against | the offer and protesta- 
cion | made in certain sermons | by the reuerende fa= ther Byshop of | Sales- 


L 
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burie. |} With an answere and confu=' tacion of the same, set forth | for the 
defence and | maintenance of | the trueth. || Londini. | Mense Nouemb. | 1562. 

[Verso of title:] To theReader. | IF it had not been knowen before, that no- 
thing coulde be so sincerely done, but that | malice woulde peruerte it to an euill 
pur=| pose: It might have ben sufficiently learned | by the late publyshing of 
this little boke. For | of honest meanyng I placed this Apologie by | it selfe, to 
this ped thet i it might be seene in the whole discourse as it was written . 

- . But there hath not lacked lewdly dispo=| sed mindes, 
whiche . .. have | quite seperated the confutacid from the Apoz-| logie, 
and sendyng it abroade vnto their frin- des, have said, that it was now pub- 
lished in de=, fence of their masse, by the alowance of the re=| uerend father in 
god bishop of London... 

The distinctive points of these titles may be summarized as : 

I. Apology, spread abroad, with an answer. [Licence ; verso 
blank. 

II. Lewd Apology, sediciously spread abroad, with a learned 
and godly answer. [No licence ; verso blank.] 

III. Apology, sediciously spread abroad, with an answer. 
[No licence ; ‘ To the Reader ’ on verso. ] 

Except for the first title-page there is no apparent difference 
in the sheets of the three copies. 

Colophon (V 7%): @ Imprinted at London in | Fleetestreete, by Thomas | 
Powell. 

Octavo, A-V®, The ‘ Answer’ has a separate title-page (D8). 

Now what is the order in which these titles were issued ? 
Both the Museum Catalogue—under Jewex (John)—and Mr. 
Sayle have treated III as earlier than I. I hope to be able to 
show that the true order is that in which they are given above. 

In the first place III cannot possibly be the original title, as 
it is printed on a 16° leaf, the rest of the sheet being, like the 
others, in eights. Nor can II; for, though printed on an 8° 
leaf, it is visibly inserted in the Britwell copy, the only one I 
know of. Unfortunately I has been mounted in the Museum - 
copy, but the paper appears to be that of the rest of the book. 
(Watermarks, as usual in octavos, have been shorn away and 
fail us.) But we do not need the evidence thus lost in re- 
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binding, as the presence of the licence in this title only makes it 
fairly clear, if we read the address on the verso of III, that this 
must be the issue there referred to, that is the first. 

So far our correction of the catalogues has been a fairly 
obvious one. Indeed it is probable that those responsible for 
them did not read the Address on the verso of III, for if they 
had they could hardly have gone wrong. But the order of the 
two later titles is not so clear. Why were two needed? It is 
difficult to arrive at any certainty, but the order here sug- 
gested may be explained in some such way as this. 

When news of the misuse of the licence reached the pub- 
lisher, or, more probably, the Bishop of London’s licencer, he 
at once drew up a much more strongly worded title (in 
fact our II), in which not only is the licence omitted, but 
‘An Apologie’ appears as ‘A Lewde Apologie’, with the 
added prominence of Roman capitals in an otherwise Black- 
Letter title, ‘spred abroade’ becomes ‘ sedyciously spred 
abroade ’, and the Answer is now ‘ a learned and godly answer ’, 
and has moreover a paragraph all to itself, so that it cannot be 
overlooked. The last phrase makes it clear that this title can- 
not have been drawn up by Cooper himself, whose character 
is one of the few among the controversialists of that age 
that are distinguished by modesty and moderation. 

We may suppose that it then occurred, or was suggested, to 
the licencer or whoever the anonymous controller of the press 
may have been, that this wording was not enough to catch up 
and suppress the fraud; so he persuaded Cooper to write 
a démenti in the shape of his address ‘ To the Reader’, the 
wording of which is obviously that of the ‘ Answer’s ’ original 
author, and then had yet a third title-page (our III) printed to 
carry it. 

We have now to explain why the new title should have had 
the wording weakened, yet not so much as to be as colourless as 
the first ; why ‘ lewde ’ disappears, but ‘ sedyciously ’ remains. 

L2 
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At first sight II seemed to be the last of the series, on the top 
of a crescendo of vituperation ; but to explain why the address 
‘ To the Reader ’ should, when once printed, have been with- 
drawn would be a far harder feat than that which confronts the 
upholder of the present theory. Happily to make it probable 
we have only to assume that one controversialist of the 
Reformation had charity towards his opponents under great 
provocation. On our hypothesis the strong wording of II was 
inserted not only by another hand but without Cooper’s 
knowledge ; when he was asked to provide the address for the 
third title he took the opportunity to cut out the word ‘lewde’ 
as applied to his opponent (who after all may not have been 
responsible for the fraud—in the Address he uses it of the real 
culprit), and also ‘learned and godly’ as applied tohis own work. 

It should be added that Ames (p. 305) describes what is 
probably, as Herbert suggested, another edition, though also 
dated November 1562. I do not know of a copy. The title 
is not in Ames’s collection at the Museum. Ames gives it as in 
twelves, and quotes with apparent exactitude a title differing 
from all ours. 

This wording is practically that of III, but it contains the 
licence, shortened by what we may take to be a line, probably 
to allow the ‘Answer’ a clear paragraph, as in II and 
III. Unfortunately Ames does not tell us whether the verso 
bears the address ‘ ‘To the Reader’ ; but we may provisionally 
surmise that when Powell reprinted the book the licencer 
thought that the licence might safely be restored to the title- 
page. 

The amusing part of the affair to us is that the author of 
the trick, in order to separate the ‘ Apology’ from the 
* Answer ’, was forced to mutilate quire D, on the last leaf of 
which the latter opens. Had his victims been bibliographers 
they would not have been so readily deceived as we are assured 
they were. 








SOME BOOKS BY SIR SAMUEL MORLAND 


By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE 


HEN consulting the early volumes of the Proceedings 

\ \ / of the Institution of Civil Engineers, I found that a 

member had presented to their Library, as far back 
as 1844,a copy of Morland’s little book, describing ‘ Two Arith- 
metick Instruments’, as a work of great interest and merit. 
The book in question, given by Mr. John Farey and briefly 
described by him, is unfortunately not perfect, as it lacks the 
engraved portrait of the Author, while three of the plates, 
which were wanting, have been added in facsimile, as tracings. 
I have, however, among my books a perfect copy of this rare 
treatise, which possesses two title-pages; the one giving the 
name of Moses Pitt as the printer, dated 1673, and the other 
bearing date a year earlier, with no printer’s name. 

On the 1672 title-page the invention is described as ‘ A new 
and most useful instrument for addition and substraction of 
pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings. Without charging the 
memory, disturbing the mind, or exposing the operator to any 
uncertainty: which no method heretofore published, can 
justly pretend to ’, and it is said to be ‘ Invented and Presented 
to His most Excellent Majesty Charles II. King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, &c. 1666’. On page 8 of the 
little octavo we read of ‘ Machina nova cyclologica pro multi- 
plicatione. Or, a new multiplying instrument:’ and as a 


matter of fact there were two distinct instruments, which 
could be employed on working the first four rules of Arithmetic 
by the use of a series of geared wheels. Professor A. de Morgan, 
in his ‘ Arithmetical Books’, p. 48, says of this work—‘ A ve 
miscellaneous book, embodying computation, some of Euclid, 
tables for Easter, description of the calculating machine, &c.’ 
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Admirers of Pepys will not fail to remember that he alludes 
in his ‘ Diary’ on several occasions to Morland, andon 14 March 
1668, in speaking of a dinner party, at which he entertained 
Lord Hinchingbroke and his lady, he tells us—‘ and there 
among other things my Lord had Sir Samuel Morland’s late 
invention for casting up sums of £ s. d., which is very pretty 
but not very useful.’ 

One of these instruments, the forerunner of the countless 
calculating machines now on the market, is to be seen in the 
Science Museum at South Kensington. The inventor made 
use of a system which had already been employed by Blaise 
Pascal, in 1642, but there is no reason to think that he was 
indebted to the Frenchman for his ideas. 

In another book by Morland, he treats of ‘ ‘The Doctrine of 
Interest both Simple and Compound’. This is also a small 
octavo, and was ‘humbly presented to his most Sacred 
Majesty, Charles II.’ in 1679. My copy has a beautiful 
binding, which I attribute to Sam]. Mearne, as the design con- 
sists of compartments, enclosed by the ‘ Chippendale ’ scroll, as 
used by him. The ends of the scrolls are filled up with strings 
of gold dots, and silver has been applied extensively in painting 
some of the leaves and petals. ‘The characteristic flower-tool 
of four petals, often used by this binder, is likewise freely em- 
ployed. I believe my book to be the dedication copy to the 
King, for it differs from ordinary copies, in that the number of 
lines in the specially prepared title-page has been reduced, in 
order to enable ‘Charles II’ to be inserted in large red 
capitals. 

It may be well, before dealing with certain other writings 
of this prolific author, to glance at his career, which, besides 
containing many features of special interest, will show why he 
was in such high favour with his Sovereign. Samuel Morland 
was born in 1625 at Sulhampsted Bannister, Berks., of which 
place his father was the rector. After passing through 
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Winchester school, he entered Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
as a sizar in 1644, and in 1649 he became a fellow of that 
college. Many details of his life will be found in a MS. 
autobiography, preserved in the Lambeth Palace library. He 
was at first a staunch Parliamentarian, and went in 1653 on an 
embassy, in Whitlocke’s retinue, to the Queen of Sweden, 
to negotiate for an alliance offensive and defensive with that 
country. On his return home he became assistant to secretary 
Thurloe, and was sent by Cromwell in 1655 to the Duke of 
Savoy, to remonstrate with him on the cruelties inflicted in 
the name of religion on the sect of the Waldenses or Vaudois. 
While engaged on this mission, he resided for about a year in 
Geneva, and assisted in the distribution of the fund subscribed 
by the charitable in England for the relief of the Waldenses. 

In August 1655 he was able to announce that the Duke, at 
the request of the King of France, had granted an amnesty to 
the oppressed Waldenses and had conferred upon them their 
ancient privileges. He returned to England in 1656 with 
a large collection of writings relating to the History of that 
‘poor distressed’ people, and, after receiving the thanks of 
a Select Committee, occupied himself with his important work 
entitled The History of the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys 
of Piemont. He styles himself on the title-page ‘ His Highness 
Commissioner Extraordinary for the affairs of the said Valleys’. 
This folio volume was printed by Henry Hills, one of His High- 
ness’s Printers, for Adoniram Byfield, and are to be sold at the 
Three Bibles in Cornhill, next to Popes-head Alley, 1658. 
The superb ‘ Huth’ copy of this book is now in my | powemaie: 
with the portrait of the author, painted by Lely and engraved 


by P. Lombart, as the frontispiece. It is in many ways a 
notable volume, with its highly flattering Epistle Dedicatory 
to ‘ His most Serene Highness, Oliver, By the Grace of God, 
Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c.’ 
Very few copies will, however, be found with this dedication, 
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as Morland, in later years, tried as far as possible to remove 
and destroy this ‘ Epistle ’ from all the volumes upon which he 
could lay his hands. 

His accession to the King’s party was on this wise—It would 
seem that on a certain occasion Cromwell came to confer with 
Thurloe respecting a plot to invite Charles II and his brother 
to England, to meet his partisans ; the intention being to kill 
the brothers as soon as they disembarked on the Sussex coast. 
Cromwell suddenly became aware of the presence, behind a 
screen, of Morland, and drew a poniard to put him to death, 
but Thurloe, believing him to be asleep, as he feigned to be, 
pleaded for his life, and the Protector spared him. This 
incident made such a deep impression upon Morland that he 
resolved to go to Breda and warn the exiled king. For the 
important service thus rendered he received his baronetcy 
at the Restoration, and was in high favour with Charles II. 
He was created a baronet on 18 July 1660, and became a 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, but it was not until 1681 
that he was appointed ‘ Magister mechanicorum ’ to the King. 

It will not be necessary here to follow all the details of his 
career, but he was undoubtedly a most distinguished inventor 
as well as a writer of many books of importance. We owe to 
him the speaking trumpet, which, in a descriptive volume, 
published in 1671, in folio, is styled ‘ Tuba stentorophonica ’, 
and is said to be ‘ an instrument of excellent use as well at sea 
as at land’. One of these trumpets made by Morland is still 
preserved at Cambridge. He claimed also the invention of the 
fire engine, and he undoubtedly was far ahead of his time in 
estimating the value of steam for use as a motive power. He 
was able to assert that water occupied about 2,000 times its 
volume when expanded into vapour, which fact, at a much 
later date, was ascertained to be correct, and he founded some 
important hydraulic engines on this discovery. He was sent to 
France by Charles II to advise the French Monarch on the 
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question of water-supply, in 1682, and he wrote a book on this 
subject, dedicated to the king of France, published in Paris, in 
1685. 

Mr. Prosser of the Patent Office found in the Cornwallis 
Collection at Lambeth a quarto tract, dated 1689, entitled 
The Poor Man’s Dyal .with an instrument to set it. Made 
applicable to any place in England, Scotland, Ireland, etc.’ 
As this tract appeared to be unique, he reproduced it in 
facsimile in 1886, and it contains an account of the instrument, 
devised by Sir Samuel Morland to serve as a sundial. 

In his last days poor Morland fell upon evil times, and 
became wholly blind. Evelyn, in.his diary, under date of 
25 October 1695, gives a glimpse of him in this condition on the 
occasion of a visit, and calls it ‘a mortifying sight’. Only two 
months later, on 30 December 1695, Samuel Morland died in 
his house at Hammersmith. He was four times married, but 
divorced his fourth wife, who was of low origin and bad 


character, in July 1686/7. 

















GENERAL RUSH C. HAWKINS 


By ALFRED W. POLLARD 


N Sunday, 24 October, General Rush Christopher 
Hawkins, the oldest member of the Bibliographical 


Society and doyen of incunabulists, was knocked down 
by a motor car while crossing the road opposite his house in 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and died the next morning in 
hospital. Born at Pomfret, Vermont, on 14 September 
1831 he was in his ninetieth year at the time of his death, 
and had bought his first fifteener in 1855, sixty-five years 
ago. When a boy of fifteen he enlisted in the United States 
army and served in the Mexican war. At twenty he became 
a lawyer and simultaneously began attending book sales, 
buying chiefly American history and Elizabethan drama. 
The fifteener he bought in 1855 (at a shop in Nassau Street) 
was a copy of the Regulae Cancellariae, or Rules of the papal 
chancery, of Pope Innocent VIII, which had once belonged 
to the monastery of SS. Ulrich and Afra at Augsburg. The 
Rules were promulgated on 13 September 1484; save that 
it must be later than this, the book gave no hint as to where, 
when, or by whom it was printed. According to the General, 
‘the solving of these questions became the one absorbing 
‘occupation of that particular period’ of his life, leading 
him gradually to discover Panzer and discover Hain (the book 
is Hain *g217), and finally ‘ to infer that the little volume 
‘came from the press of Stephanus Plannck, the printer at 
‘Rome who in 1493 first issued the letters of Columbus 
‘announcing his discovery of America’. The inference was 
almost certainly wrong, but the hunt had fixed the young 
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lawyer’s destiny as a collector, and he became fired with an 
ambition to obtain a copy of the first book printed at each 
of the 238 places in which presses were set up in the fifteenth 
century, or if the first book could not be obtained to acquire 
at least some specimen of the typography of that particular 
place. Progress was slow, for fifteeners did not abound in 
New York sixty years ago, but relations were established with 
some European booksellers, and his marriage to Annmary 
Brown (granddaughter of the Nicholas Brown to whom the 
Brown University at Providence, R.I., owes its name), in 
June 1860, did not interrupt book-buying. But in 1861 
came the Civil War, and leaving wife and books Hawkins 
formed a regiment, the Ninth New York Volunteers, of which 
he became Colonel, and subsequently added to this another 
of Loyal Troops from North Carolina. Friends of his have 
told me that he speedily gained a reputation as one of the 
bravest, handsomest, and most insubordinate officers in the 
Northern Army, and he told me himself that he was also 
reputed to be its hardest swearer, but of this more anon. 

In the course of the war he was wounded and became 
a Brigadier-General. When it was over he resumed legal 
practice, and I have read a story that he obtained a new 
reputation for his extreme success in collecting what were 
regarded as the bad debts of a large commercial house in 
New York which had itself failed. His methods were rather 
military than legal, but military on the social lines of peace. 
‘It was the women who helped me,’ he is credited with 
saying ; ‘ when I reached a town where there was a debtor, 
‘1 went to his house, got acquainted with the family, talked 
* to his wife and sang with the girls, and they made the head 
‘of the family pay up, whether he wanted to or not.’? 


1 | take this story from a cutting from the Providence Journal kindly sent me 
by Mr. North, and I have good reason for believing that the writer heard it 
from the General himself. 
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There is some use in having been a dashing young general, 
and the fee paid for his services was of an amount which 
‘staggered’ him. But he probably went debt-collecting in 
pursuit of the honourable American ideal that every grown 
man must have a business rather than from need of money, 
and from 1865 onwards his wife’s{delicate health and his own 
inclinations led him to spend two-fifths of his time in Europe. 

It is easier, I believe, to escape biographers in the United 
States than it is in England, but I hope very much that at 
least a full-length sketch of General Hawkins may be put in 
print. My object here is to offer a little tribute of affection 
to him as I knew him in his old age, and I must pass lightly 
over forty years of his prime. During this period he fulfilled 
his early ambition and got together a really remarkable 
collection of ‘ books of the first printers ’, more representative, 
on a small scale, than any other collection in the world save 
that at the British Museum, and mostly in very fine copies. 
Some stories of how the books were acquired are told by the 
General himself in his introduction (‘ About the Collecting ’) 
to the Catalogue of Books mostly from the presses of the First 
Printers showing the progress of printing with movable metal 
types through the second half of the Fifteenth Century which 
I had the honour of compiling for him. The General was 
a frequent visitor to the British Museum, where his book on 
the First Books and Printers of the Fifteenth Century procured 
him a hearty welcome from successive Keepers of Printed 
Books. As soon as he found out Robert Proctor he naturally 
went mostly to him, and Proctor, who was always gentleness 
itself to old people, was very kind to him, though when two 
such positive persons got together there must often have 
been a risk of explosions. When Proctor met his death and 
I took up his work, as best I could, the General came more 
samuel to me, and after a little while began asking me to 


recommend him some one who would catalogue his collection 
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My recommendations were not received favourably, and at 
last the old man (he was already 77) told me he wanted me 
to come myself. I must already have been very fond of him, 
as the ease with which he persuaded my unadventurous self 
to carry over half of my 1908 holidays to 1909, cross the 
Atlantic (I am a very bad sailor) and locate myself for six weeks 
of furious work in Providence, where I did not know a soul, 
still surprises me when I think of it. 

Three mornings in Providence will always remain in my 
memory. The first was on the day after I had arrived, late 
in the evening. I met him in the street as I sallied out, and 
he showed me the University Library and the John Carter 
Brown Library (whose then librarian, Mr. G. P. Winship, 
became my good angel for the rest of my stay) and finally 
took me to a not very large building with a classic front and 
fine doors. As we entered there was a pleasant working 
room on the left and a similar room on the right, in which 
were exhibited relics of the Hawkins family, including the 
General’s baby shoes and sword. ‘Then came a large room 
with glass cases all round it, in which were arranged some 
450 fifteenth-century books, all opened so as to show their 
print, and marshalled according to their countries, cities, and 
printers, on Henry Bradshaw’s plan. ‘The copies, as I have 
said, were nearly all of them clean and large, and though 
I have seen many exhibitions of printed books and arranged 
not a few myself, I have never seen any other so effective 
in its compact impression of wealth. ‘There was the spirit 
of fifteenth-century typography, and to have acquired such 
books and carried out such an arrangement of them gives 
General Hawkins quite a unique place among collectors. 

More was to follow that morning. From the Incunabula 
room I passed into one of modern pictures and then into 
another of old ones. Probably some of these were copies 
and others may have been assigned to greater masters than 
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were really responsible for them. But the pictures me 


me almost as much as the printed books. At last the General 
motioned me to go to a bronze door which had glass let into 
its upper half. When I looked I saw two resting places, one 
already occupied by the body of his wife, the other waiting 
for his own, which now lies beside hers. The building with 
its classic front, its family relics, its wonderful show of 
incunabula and its fine pictures, was a mausoleum, and 
I felt as if some early sixteenth-century pope had taken me 
to see the tomb which a great sculptor was fashioning for 
him. 

The ‘Annmary Brown Memorial’ at Providence is only 
open on certain days in the week. On others I had it to 
myself and grew to like working there. That helped at 
a critical moment. I was not the first student of old books 
whom the General had asked to catalogue his collection. 
Other attempts had ended in explosions. After some little 
time an explosion seemed imminent. I was found heterodox 
on the subject of Gutenberg’s share in the invention of 
printing (a thorny enough subject), and as time was precious, 
the General suggested that we should meet at the Memorial 
the next Sunday morning and talk it out. When I arrived 
I found the old man sitting with a large volume of newspaper 
cuttings in front of him. He was under the impression (it 
is strange, but I believe he was wrong) that it was the anni- 
versary of his wife’s death, and these were the obituary notices 
of her which he was reading. We were together from ten in 
the morning till six, and somehow or other we never got on 
to Gutenberg at all, but the General talked about his wife 
and his own doings, and I only wish I could remember his 
talk more clearly. Instead of a storm it was one of the most 
beautiful days I have ever had. 

On the third of my three days there was a storm and 
a mighty one, but I came in for a peaceful and humorous 
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after-effect. ‘The General had looked in at the Memorial 
to tell me he was off for a few days to New York. In less 
than an hour he was back, ten years older, pale and utterly 
spent. After my first exclamation I let him rest, and bit by 
bit the story came out of how the secretary of his club had 
offered to see the General’s portmanteau on board the train, 
how the General had waited at the station and no port- 
manteau arrived, and how he had then gone round to the 
club and told the secretary ‘ exactly what’ he ‘ thought of 
him as an executive officer’, with prostrating results to 
himself. He did not repeat what he had said, but the remem- 
brance seemed satisfactory, and suggested to him to tell me 
how he got the reputation of being the hardest swearer in 
the United States Army. He was in command of three 
regiments (I think it was at the battle of Fredericksburg), 
which were being held in reserve, two of them of seasoned 
troops, the third recently raised, or as he called it ‘ green’. 
When the time came, he sent one of his staff to bid them 
advance; the veterans began coming on all right, but the 
green regiment no sooner got up out of cover than it sat 
down again, and the veterans had to wait. A second staff- 
officer was sent with the same result. Then the General 
went himself, and after some remarks from him there was 
no more sitting down. But the green regiment had been 
raised in North Carolina, where the General had a pious 
aunt, and when the men sent home their versions of his 
observations the pious aunt had prayer-meetings held for 
him all over the State, and his reputation as a hard swearer 
became fixed. I don’t think he minded it, though he was 
much too courteous and dignified a gentleman to swear 
except when his blood was up. Certainly after telling that 
story he felt much better. 

I have often thought that in learning to know General 
Hawkins I was learning at the same time to know a man of 
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much greater reputation, Walter Savage Landor. ‘The 
General was too much a man of the world to get himself 
into such scrapes as Landor did, though a pamphlet he wrote 
on the maltreatment he received for a painful affection of 
his eyes certainly brought him within a quite Landorian 
danger zone. But in both men there was the same quick 
passion, the same superficial vanity and belief in themselves, 
the same high idealism, burning humanity, and ready kind- 
ness. When I consented to go to Providence he not only 
gave me a ‘chit’ to the manager of a steamship company 
which gave me a millionaire’s state-room at the minimum 
fare, but was so anxious that I should have comfortable 
quarters while at work that one of his friends was driven to 
ask if this Englishman was used to being wrapped up in cotton 
wool. By his good offices, moreover, I received during my 
six weeks even more than my share of the always generous 
American hospitality. Like Landor, to those who knew him 
the General was one of the most lovable of men, and by those 
who loved him very easy to handle. He had also an absolute 
love of truth and submitted without a murmur when, in 
accordance with the best opinion in 1909, I knocked out of 
his list of First Books the Dialogus super Libertate Ecclesiastica 
‘supra Rychenstein impressus ’, on the ground that ‘ supra 
Rychenstein’ was an address at Cologne itself, and not a 
distinct place with a press of its own. In this the ‘ best 
opinion of 1909’ was wrong, and before the old man’s 
death, though too late for him to know it, Rychenstein was 
successfully identified with the castle of Rheinstein, a little 
below Bingen, where the Dialogus was printed by the wife 
of its author, Erwin vom Stege, while her husband was in 
prison in Cologne. 

General Hawkins’s own work, the First Books and Printers 
of the Fifteenth Century (1884), though (as in the case of 


the catalogue of his collection) subsequent discoveries have 
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corrected it in many details, was much in advance of its day, 
and one of the first-fruits of Henry Bradshaw’s method. 
By Bradshaw the General was loved and honoured, and in 
the Introduction to the ‘ Catalogue’ there is a story, which 
the General used often to tell, of how Bradshaw the last 
time he saw him escorted him to the gate of King’s College, 
Cambridge, without hat or umbrella and in evening dress, 
amid a storm of rain, and as he shook hands at the door of the 
cab, exclaimed, ‘ I can never forget that you are an American 
and take an interest in early printing!’ At that date the 
General must indeed have been almost the only collector 
of fifteenth-century books in the United States. Of his 
success as a collector something has already been said. It 
may be epitomized by the statement that while in 1909 the 
British Museum possessed specimens of the presses of 166 
towns into which printing was introduced in the fifteenth 
century out of a total of 238, General Hawkins had obtained 
similar specimens for 141, and that of the real ‘ incunabula’, 
those printed up to the close of 1480, his collection represented 
those printed in 84 towns, as against the Museum’s 94, out 
of a total of 111. It was a fine achievement for a private 
collector of quite moderate wealth, and I like to think that 
his body rests amid his treasures even as that of Aldus lay in 
state, with fine books of his printing all around him, in 
the church of San Paternian at Venice. The General was 
worthy of his collections as they of him, and I wish I had 
been with those who laid his tired old body to rest next to 
the woman by whose name and not his own he willed that 
their common memorial should be known. 





REVIEWS 
THE EARLY TYPOGRAPHY OF DENMARK? 


Cur. Bruun’s Den danske Litteratur fra Bogtrykkerkunstens 
Indforelse i Danmark til 1550, hitherto the standard authority 
on early Danish books, was issued as long ago as 1870-5, and is 
therefore well out of date bibliographically, in view of the 
radical changes which the methods of dealing with early 
printing have undergone since the beginning of the century. 
The volume under review, by one of the assistant librarians 
at the Royal Library of Copenhagen, is designed to supersede 
Bruun’s work and sets out to do for its period all, and even 
somewhat more than all that Mr. Gordon Duff’s recent 
publication has done for English incunabula. In general 
arrangement it runs on very similar lines. The bulk of it is 
made up of detailed descriptions of the books in alphabetical 
order, with references to authorities and notes of extant 
copies. Then comes a short list arranged under towns and 
presses, which is followed by a set of generally excellent 
facsimiles illustrating not merely all types but also all woodcut 
capitals, borders, and devices found in Danish-printed books 
down to the year 1550. Five additional plates show special 
rarities, the first Danish Bible, the first book printed in 
Denmark and the like. An important feature is the lengthy 
and instructive introductory sketch of the history of printing 
in and for Denmark during the period. Hr. Nieken has 
clearly done his work thoroughly, and he is to be congratulated 
on a very handsome publication, which outwardly shows no 


1 Dansk Bibliografi 1482-1550. Med szrligt Hensyn til Dansk Bogtrykker- 
kunsts Historie. Af Lauritz Nielsen. pp. xlvii, 247. Copenhagen, 1919. 
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trace whatever of the difficult times in which it made its 
appearance. 

The Danish book-trade, relatively considerable as it is 
to-day, has grown, like our own, from small beginnings. 
Hr. Nielsen includes in his scope, besides books printed on 
Danish soil, books printed abroad for the Danish market, 
and books having Danes for their authors or editors. Yet 
the total number of editions in his list is no more than 298, 
of which 185 were produced in Denmark and one in Iceland 
(Breuiarium Holense, Jén Matthiasson, Holar, 1534). Of 
the remainder, the greater part is referable to German presses, 
notably to those of the three North German cities of Liibeck, 
Magdeburg, and Rostock. ‘This is, of course, what was to be 
expected, just as it is natural to find Liibeck the centre 
whence the printing art was introduced into Denmark, 
Johann Snell passing over from Liibeck to Odense in or 
about 1482 to print, at the invitation of Bishop Rénnov, 
a Breviary for local use. The earliest Danish presses were to 
an even greater extent than those of Italy in the hands of 
foreigners. Of the three printers who worked in the country 
before 1501 Snell and Arndes were Germans and Gotfred af 
Ghemen a Dutchman. They were followed in 1510 by 
another German, Matthaeus Brandis, and no book by a native 
master of the craft is recorded before 25 March 1513, on 
which day Poul Reff of Copenhagen completed a Manual 
for Roskilde use. Ghemen is considerably the most important 
among these early figures. Both Dr. H. O. Lange and 
Hr. Nielsen accept Holtrop’s typographical demonstration of 
his identity both with the Ghovaert van Ghemen who printed 
at Gouda and Leiden about 1485, and also with the Gotfridus 


1 He excepts as not certainly a Dane the mysterious ‘ Kanutus [or Kamintus] 
Episcopus Arhusiensis’ who wrote an often reprinted tract on the plague. 
The form ‘ Arhusiensis’ here given would imply Aarhus in Denmark, but he 
is generally taken to be ‘ Arosiensis’, i.e. Bishop of Vasteras in Sweden. 
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de Os who completed an ‘Opusculum grammaticale’ 
Gouda on 13 November 1486." He appears to have been 
established in Copenhagen by 1489 and he continued at work 
there until 1510. The discovery that a Dutch tract entitled 
Kompst van Keyser Frederyck te Trier, sine nota but assignable 
to about 1486 (Campbell 764), is printed with type originally 
used by Snell, suggests that the latter somehow formed the 
connecting link between Ghemen and Denmark. Ghemen’s 
types reveal their Dutch origin at a glance, but the majority 
of the founts illustrated by Hr. Nielsen are naturally akin to 
German models. ‘There is also, however, a small group of 
types showing French influence, and these owe their appear- 
ance in this unexpected quarter to Christian Pedersen, the 
notable translator of ‘ King Christian III’s Bible’, who on 
his return to Denmark in 1532 brought with him from 
Antwerp Johan Hoochstraten, son of the well-known Michael 
Hillenius van Hoochstraten, together with his press and 
material. The press was immediately set up at Malmé, and 
from 1533 to 1535 produced twenty-three books, the majority 
of a religious character. Among these is John Gau’s Scots 
translation of one of Pedersen’s own tracts The richt vay to 
the Kingdome of heuine, the only known copy of which was 
until recently at Britwell. 

A notable feature not only of Gau’s book but also of a large 
proportion of these early Danish editions is their extreme 
scarcity. No less than thirty-two of Hr. Nielsen’s 298 entries 
are taken from the descriptions of earlier bibliographers, 
not one copy being now known to exist, and more than 
thirty others are represented only by a single more or less 
imperfect specimen. These figures must come pretty near 
to constituting a record. As regards the incunabula more 


1 Proctor keeps the two names separate in the table of his Index, but this is 
no doubt merely for convenience, as only one of the books in question is in the 
British Museum. 
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particularly, just a dozen printed on Danish soil are enumer- 
ated in the list. Three of them have disappeared completely, 
and the remaining nine muster between them sixteen copies, 
besides a few fragments. The British Museum possesses 
none of them, nor apparently does any other library in the 
Kingdom. 

Victor SCHOLDERER. 


THE N-TOWN PLAYS? 


Miss Swenson’s study of this curious cycle is the fullest 
that has yet appeared. It seems to have been written in 
the autumn of 1913 and was printed in October 1914; my 
own Sandars lecture on the subject was delivered in November 
1913 and printed a year later: our investigations were 
therefore quite independent. That we arrived at generally 
similar conclusions is largely due to our having both attacked 
the problem through a comparison of the prologue with the 
actual text. By this and other subsidiary means Miss Swenson 
has discovered much concerning the history of the plays, 
though there remains perhaps even more that patient research 
may be expected to reveal. For one thing she has by no 
means exhausted the information that can be extracted 
from the material make-up of the volume. Thus she has 
observed the successive catchwords on fol. 148), but she has 
failed to notice that they correspond to the successive insertion 
of leaves after that indicated. ‘The manuscript simply 


1 An Inquiry into the Composition and Structure of Ludus Coventriae, by 
Esther L. Swenson, with a Note on the Home of Ludus Coventriae by Hardin 
Craig. (University of Minnesota. Studies in Language and Literature. 
Number 1.) Minneapolis, Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, October 
1914. (Large 8vo, 83 pages.) 
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bristles with clues, and when these have all been properly 
followed up we shall know a great deal more than we do 
now about the anatomy of the cycle, and when its com- 
ponent parts as thus revealed have been subjected to further 
linguistic, metrical, and structural analysis we may know 
something of their origin. Such an investigation will neces- 
sarily be far more detailed, and I fear much longer, than 
Miss Swenson’s, which is however, meanwhile, most welcome 
as a helpful contribution to the subject. 

If I have any criticism to make of Miss Swenson’s method 
it is that she is somewhat too fond of a priori assertions as 
to what the nature of a particular play should be. That the 
Veronica story ‘comes from a legendary source, such as 
would probably not have been used in this cycle at the time 
of the writing of the Prologue’, is rather too dogmatic 
a statement for a really critical study. As regards details, 
I am inclined to doubt whether Miss Swenson has sufficiently 
analysed the Prologue itself. That it belongs to a quite 
early stage in the development of the cycle, if not to the 
very nucleus, there is no manner of doubt. On the other 
hand it has not come down to us in quite its original form. 
Miss Swenson suspects two plain quatrains (the manuscript 
leaves blanks for the completion of the stanzas) of being 
interpolations. They no doubt are; but it is also more than 
probable that certain stanzas in the Passion section have been 
re-written to suit the altered text at a quite late, though 
perhaps not the latest, point in its career. 

The final paragraphs of the study are devoted to attempting 
an answer to the question: How was the cycle performed ? 
In my view this is an illegitimate question admitting of no 
reply, because the cycle as we have it was never meant for 
performance. It is easy to show that the cycle first took its 
present shape in the extant manuscript, and the marginal 
notes and genealogies clearly prove this to have been pre- 
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pared for literary and not for theatrical use. ‘The numerals 
by which the cycle is throughout divided into separate plays 
are no evidence of representation, but are inserted merely 
to introduce some sort of correspondence with the Prologue. 
On the other hand it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
how far the amalgamation of heterogeneous material was 
first effected in the existing manuscript. But in any case 
it is only to the constituent portions of the cycle, whether 
united in 1468 or at an earlier period, that the question of 
representation can be properly taken to apply. Some of 
these, the Childhood of Mary and the Passion, are in the 
main intended for representation on a great stationary and 
multiple stage, with a number of domi or ‘ schaffaldys’. 
Other portions, the Old Testament and liturgical Resurrec- 
tion plays, have every appearance of being in origin proces- 
dadk though the rion’ Ye group at least has been contaminated 
from a stationary source. The Assumption, if intended for 
representation at all, was most likely performed, as 
Miss Swenson suggests, in the nave of some great church. 
That no attempt has been made to harmonize these various 
modes of representation is perhaps the strongest of all argu- 
ments for supposing that performance of the whole cycle was 
never contemplated: the Prologue and the various and 
contradictory allusions to actual representation in the text 
itself all belong to contributary sources. 

Professor Hardin Craig’s note collects the evidence in 
favour of Lincoln as the home of the cycle. But he needs 
first to show that this phrase has any meaning. 


W. W. Grec. 
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EARLY BOOKS AT AMSTERDAM AND ANTWERP ! 


Of these two catalogues, relating to small collections of early 
books, the first is remarkable for its very unusual arrangement, 
which is neither alphabetical nor merely typographical but 
proceeds on a complicated group-system. ‘The first main 
group comprises Italian incunabula, which in turn are divided 
into: Greek books; Latin books, theological and literary, 
medical, legal ; Italian books. ‘Then follow French incunabula 
and German incunabula, again with subdivisions. ‘The second 
section of the catalogue enumerates the collection of Dutch 
books as a whole in two main divisions, the second beginning 
with the originator of de nieuwe drukletter, Hendrik de Letter- 
snijder of Delft, whose career started in 1497. It was P. Kruit- 
wagen who first called attention to the importance of Hendrik, 
but we may doubt whether he would unreservedly approve of 
the use to which Mr. Burger has here put that excellent crafts- 
man. As the whole collection numbers only 119 non-Dutch 
and 209 Dutch books and the usual short lists under towns and 
printers are provided, no great harm is done by these biblio- 
graphical gymnastics, which seem, however, to have nothing 
to recommend them. ‘The descriptions themselves give little 
typographical information beyond references to Hain, &c., but 
deal at length with the condition and provenance of each copy. 

Venice, nated Cologne, and Basel supply the bulk of the 
non-Dutch books, and there is nothing very remarkable among 
them. The proportion of medical incunabula, which number 


1 De Incunabelen en de nederlandsche Uitgaven tot 1540 in de Bibliotbeek der 
Universiteit van Amsterdam beschreven door C. P. Burger jr. Met facsimiles. 
Nijhoff, ’s Gravenhage, 1919. pp. 44+72. 

De Incunabelen of Wiegedrukken van de Hoofdbibliotheek der Stad Antwerpen 
bibliografisch beschreven door Emm. De Bom en H. Pottmeyer. Nijhoff, ’s 


Gravenhage, 1919. pp. 49. 
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twenty, mostly from a single collection, is large, and some of the 
editions are valuable. There are also copies of the two German 
Bibles of Quentell and that of Arndes, Liibeck, 1494, though 
why Mr. Burger should doubt that Arndes was the real printer 
and suggest Kachelofen at Leipzig in place of him is not at 
allevident. The Dutch section is sa ewal m the more interesting 
of the two and contains among its forty or so incunabula over 
twenty books in the vernacular, including the first Dutch 
Bible (Delft, 1477). 

Messrs. de Bom and Pottmeyer’s list of the incunabula of the 
Antwerp City Library, which was completed before the 
armistice, runs to only eighty-six items, arranged in order of 
pressmarks, with the necessary short lists appended. One of the 
books is described at length with a facsimile of the colophon, 
since it is as yet unrecorded; this is an edition of Jan van 
Remmerswael’s Der sondaren troest, printed by Mathias van 
der Goes at Antwerp in 1492. From the introduction it 
appears that a ‘ perpetual fund ’ for the benefit of the Library 


and the Plantin Museum instituted in 1906 has enabled seven 
incunabula to be acquired since that date. 
Victor SCHOLDERER. 


LOW COUNTRY BOOKS, 1500-40 * 


A GENERAL appreciation of this important work, which is 
designed as a direct continuation of Campbell’s Annales de 
la typographie néerlandaise au xv* siécle, must be postponed 
until its completion, the five parts received (883 entries) 
only carrying the alphabetical list down to the heading 
Eusebius. In a prefatory note printed inside the wrapper of 
each part Mr. Nijhoff explains that much of it is a republica- 

\ Nederlandsche Bibliographie van 1500 tot 1540. Door Wouter Nijhoff, met 


medewerking van M. E. Kronenberg. ’s-Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhoff, 1919, 
&c. In parts of 64 pp. each, fl. 3 per part. 
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tion of the contents of the twenty parts of ‘ Feuilles provi- 
soires ’ issued by him in a limited edition between 1901 and 
1912. The original intention of postponing publication 
until the whole of the material should be ready to go to press 
has had to be modified in consequence of the war, so that 
a number of titles which are at present difficult to check have 
been held over, and will form a supplementary volume together 
with any addenda accruing in the meantime. The present 
volume is to be complete in about 2,100 titles and there will 
be an introduction and indices. Of the books printed in 
the year 1500 only those not already dealt with by Campbell 


are included. V. ScHOLDERER. 


THE WORK OF MATTHEW PARIS * 


Dr. James’s latest publication is one of exceptional interest 
to students of manuscripts in this country, for besides giving 
us, as the title implies, a complete reproduction and descrip- 
tion of a unique English book, it contains an account of the 
work of Matthew Paris and his school that is likely to remain 
the last word on this subject for many years to come. 

It is impossible to do justice in a short space to the many 
interesting points of the introduction, and I propose to 
confine myself in the main to a summary of the section of it 
that deals with the authorship and origin of the manuscript. 
Dr. James’s view of the matter is best given in his own words : 
‘ My belief is that in the manuscript here reproduced we have 
‘a work of Matthew Paris, carried out at St. Alban’s Abbey 
‘under his supervision, not by his own hand. I guess it to 


1 La Estoire de Seint Aedward le rei. ‘The Life of St. Edward the Confessor, 
reproduced in facsimile from the unique manuscript (Cambridge University 
Library, EE. 3. 59) together with some pages of the manuscript of the Life of 
St. Alban at Trinity College, Dublin, with an Introduction by M. R. James, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., Provost of Eton College, sometime Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Roxburghe Club, m ca xx. 
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‘have been made for presentation to Henry III’s queen, 
‘Eleanor of Provence, soon after the time (1241) when 
‘Henry III had made a new and splendid shrine for the 
‘ relics of St. Edward the Confessor.’ 

Two extracts relating to Matthew Paris as a writer and 
artist follow, from the second of which, taken from a writing 
attributed to Thomas Walsingham, we learn that he ‘ con- 
‘scripsit et depinxit elegantissime’ the lives of SS. Alban 
and Amphibalus and of SS. Thomas and Edmund, Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. Dr. James, as is to be expected, has 
some light to throw on this. The life of St. Edmund is 
lost, having been in all probability the burnt portion ‘of 
Cotton MS. Vit. D. VIII, and that of St. Thomas remains 
only in a fragment of four leaves in private hands in Belgium ; 
but we have those of SS. Alban and Amphibalus in MS. E. 
i. 40 at Trinity College, Dublin, a volume bearing the 
inscription of ownership of St. Alban’s Abbey, and on the 
fly-leaves of this manuscript Dr. James has made some 
interesting discoveries, which he describes fully. These 
consist of a series of notes, clearly by ‘some one who wrote 
‘and illustrated books’; two relate to the loan of this 
volume to an unnamed borrower, who may retain it ‘ usque ad 
Pascham ’, and of the ‘librum de sancto thoma martyre et 
‘sancto [ed]-wardo quem transtuli et protraxi’ (portrayed, 
i. e. illustrated) to the Countesses of Arundel and Cornwall, 
the former of whom Dr. James identifies with Isabel de 
Warenne, a lady twice mentioned by Matthew Paris in his 
Chronica Maiora. ‘There are also two sets of model verses 
for use in picture books, presumably Psalters or Hours, of 
which one was to be executed for the Countess of Win- 
chester; a mutilated drawing of the Virgin and Child, the 
drapery of which ‘ is extremely like’ that in the well-known 
picture of the same subject in Roy. MS. 14 C. VII, f. 6; 
and finally a prayer in Latin for the recovery of eyesight 
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through the intercession of St. Cendonius (or Cedonius), 
‘ not inappropriate for use by a professional scribe ’, of which 
Dr. James has discovered another version in Cotton MS., 
Jul. D. VII, a St. Albans book of Matthew Paris’s time. From 
these notes Dr. James draws the following inferences :—they 
relate mainly, as has been seen, to certain picture books. 
‘These picture books are Lives of St. Thomas the Martyr 
‘and St. Edward translated and illustrated by the writer of 
‘the notes himself. . . . All these, it is reasonable to suppose, 
‘were done or planned by the writer of the manuscript in 
‘which we find the notes, who was therefore a St. Albans 
‘artist. But we are told the name of a St. Albans artist who 
‘wrote and illustrated lives of SS. Alban, Amphibalus, 
‘Thomas, and Edmund, and this was Matthew Paris.’ 
a rejects the ‘tempting conjecture’ that for ‘ Edmund’ 
in Walsingham’s account, mentioned above, we should read 
‘Edward’; the words are explicit, and in any case, ‘ the 
‘existence and origin of an Edward life in vernacular is 
‘ sufficiently attested by the Dublin MS.’ 

After noting the close similarity in arrangement between 
the Alban, the fragmentary Thomas, and the Edward lives, 
Dr. James brings into line with these the Vitae Duorum 
Offarum in Cotton MS. Nero D.I., and points out for the 
first time the close coincidence between some of the final 
pictures of the latter and those in the Alban life, dealing with 
the invention of the Saint’s relics and the foundation of the 
Abbey. It is noteworthy that all except the first seven 
pictures in Nero D.I. are in all probability as late as the 
fourteenth century, and Dr. James suggests that the Alban 
life was used as a model by the artist who finished the series 
of Offa drawings. 

We are thus safe in regarding the four manuscripts as 
St. Albans work and of the school of Matthew Paris, and 
Dr. James thinks it most probable that the text of the French 
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poems in each was the work of one man. The text is in every 
case incomplete, and the first leaf of the Alban life, in par- 
ticular, which should have given us the prologue and the 
author’s name, is missing, so that Dr. James has to rely on 
Walsingham’s statement, which there is no reason to doubt, 
that Paris was the author of the lives. 

Dr. James next discusses the actual part taken by Paris in 
the writing and illustrating of these and other books. With 
regard to the handwriting, the list of works which Sir F. 
Madden accepted as authentic was criticized as unduly 
generous by Sir T. D. Hardy, while recent writers, such as 
Professor Lethaby, and Dr. Lindblom of Stockholm, have 
been more interested in the drawings. Dr. James has re- 
examined for the purpose of his introduction the various 
manuscripts assigned to Paris. ‘ As to the question of writing, 
‘I will only say that there is a good deal of rough writing 
‘and annotations and corrections, which we can safely regard 
as Paris’ autographs. But when we are confronted with 
regular book-hands, I prefer to compromise on the state- 
ment that he undoubtedly developed a certain style of 
writing in the scriptorium of St. Albans, of which we have 
‘a large number of examples in the manuscripts I have men- 
‘tioned. The few leaves (containing the Testaments of the 
‘twelve Patriarchs and some other matter) which are added 
‘at the beginning and end of Royal 4 D. VII, I think may 
‘very likely be in his autograph.’ In the matter of the 
drawings Dr. James has more confidence. Of Nero D. I, 
his ‘ impression was’ that the following ‘ might probably be 
‘Paris’ work’: the first six drawings (the seventh, while 
of the thirteenth century, is in his opinion by a different 
hand) ; f. 122, marginal drawing of seal of Grand Master of 
Hospitallers ; f. 146, gems in the Abbey Treasury; f. 149, 
beheading of Alban; f. 156b, small figure; f. 169b, the 
elephant; f. 185, outline drawing of parrot; f. 200, 
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rough copies of shields tricked for blazoning. ‘ Add to these 
‘the Virgin and Child and most of the marginal drawin 
‘in 14 C. VII, the imperfect Virgin and Child in Alban, 
‘and the picture at Faaborg* (which I have not seen) and 
‘ you have all that I can at present assign with any confidence 
‘to the hand of Matthew Paris in the way of drawing. Near 
‘to these I would place the drawings of John Wallingford 
‘and of our Lord in Julius D. VII.’ 

With regard to Paris’s share in the pictures in Alban, 
Thomas, and Edward, of which he uses the word ‘ protraxi’, 
Dr. James has no doubt that he designed them, but does 
not feel able to say that any of them were actually limned 
by him in the manuscripts. ‘ His own handiwork seems to 
‘me always rather bolder, not to say rougher, than anything 
‘we see in Edward.’ 

Dr. James cannot agree with Dr. Lindblom’s suggestion 
that the Trinity College Apocalypse is an early work of 
Matthew Paris, although he does not wish to ‘ be understood 
‘as denying that it may be the work of a St. Albans artist’ : 
if any Apocalypses are to be assigned to Paris’s school, he is 
more inclined to favour Fr. 403 in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Add. 35166 in the British Museum, and its near relation in 
Mr. Dyson Perrins’s collection. Dr. Lindblom also considers 
the drawings at the end of the ‘ Westminster’ Psalter (Roy. 
MS. 2 A, XXII) to be Paris’s, and Dr. James agrees that they 
do remind one of his work, particularly the Veronica head, 
which has its parallel in the Corpus Christi Historia Maior. 
He points out also that the full-page paintings of this Psalter, 
especially the figure of Gabriel in the Annunciation, and 
some representations of finely mottled marble in several of 
the pictures, strongly recall certain other St. Albans books,* 


1 This is a painting of St. Peter at Faaborg, Norway, which Dr. Lindblom 
regards as Paris’s work ; Paris was in Norway in 1248-9. 
2 These are a glossed Gospels and a glossed Epistles at Trinity College, 
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although these are all of an earlier date than Paris; the 
leaves containing the drawings could however have been 
added to the volume later. 

In discussing the general character of the illustrations to 
the Life of St. Edward, Dr. James again draws our attention 
to the three Apocalypses mentioned above, adding to these 
the Bodleian Apocalypse (Auct. D. 4, 17), which was repro- 
duced for the Roxburghe Club in 1876 by Mr. H. O. Coxe. 
The manuscript of the Bibliothéque Nationale he considers 
undoubtedly earlier than Add. 35166 and Mr. Perrins’s book ; 
its general resemblance to the Edward life may be readily 
seen from the facsimile published by the Société des Anciens 
Textes Frangais, and it 1s to be hoped in this connexion that 
we may some day possess similar reproductions of the other 
two manuscripts. 

Dr. James completes his description of the plates with 
three notes, on the Iconography of St. Edward, on a Bible at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford (which contains a map of 
the Holy Land in the style of Paris and two very interesting 
unfinished paintings, probably of the twelfth century), and 
on the peculiar cross of St. Alban or Amphibalus, as seen in 
the Dublin MS. and elsewhere. 

The admirable plates by Mr. Emery Walker give us the 
complete reproduction of the Cambridge MS., as well as 
the Virgin and Child and ten selected pages of the Alban Life. 

There is only one matter for regret connected with 
the book, and that is that a work of so much interest and 
value to students should only be available in a strictly limited 
edition. Eric G. Mixvar. 
Cambridge (B. 5. 3, and O. 5. 8), and three Bibles at Corpus Christi College, 


Cambridge (no. 48), Trinity College, Dublin (A. 2.2), and Eton College 
(no. 26). 





